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EDITORIAL NOTES 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) held its initial meeting in Paris on November 
5, 1946. In accordance with the Constitution of the Organization 
each Member State is supposed to associate ‘‘its principal bodies 
interested in education, scientific and cultural matters with the 
work of the Organization, preferably by.the formation of a Na- 
tional Commission broadly representative of the Government and 
such bodies. National Commissions or: national cooperating 
bodies, where they exist, shall act in an advisory capacity to their 
respective delegations to the General Conference and to their 
Governments in matters relating to the Organization and shall 
function as agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it.’’ 

The first meeting of the United States National Commission 
was held in Washington, D. C., September 23-26, 1946. 

The Commission considered ways in which schools and colleges, 
scientific societies and national organizations interested in fur- 
thering international understanding can take part in the work 
of UNESCO. The topics discussed by the National Commission 
included : ways in which the press, radio and films can contribute 
to international understanding; how to reduce and eliminate 
obstacles to the free flow of information across national boun- 
daries ; world wide cooperation to promote literacy ; establishment 
of international youth clubs; the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion; the promotion of exchanges in the arts; and future confer- 
ences on fundamental problems in the social sciences and phi- 
losophy. 

The Commission is composed of 100 members, including repre- 
sentatives of 60 educational, scientific, cultural and civie organi- 
zations, and 40 members selected by the Department of State, ten 
of whom will represent the Federal Government, fifteen the inter- 
ests of state and local authorities and fifteen members at large. 
These are the original members of the U. S. National Commission : 


Federal Government Representatives 
General Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Administration 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
David E. Finley, Director, National Gallery of Art 
Kathrine F. Lenroot, Chief, U. S. Childrens Bureau 
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Chester E. Merrow, House of Representatives 

James E. Murray, United States Senate 

Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health 
Service 

Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 

Alexander Wetmore, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 


Members at Large 
Edward W. Barrett, Editor, News Week 


Chester Bowles 

Ben Mark Cherrington, Director, Social Science Foundation 

Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington University 

Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, President, Wellesley College 

Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University 

Archibald MacLeish 

Anne O’Hare McCormick 

Henry A. Moe, Secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Foun- 
dation 

Edward R. Murrow, Columbia Broadcasting System 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg 

Beardsley Ruml, Chairman, R. H. Macy and Company 

Donald B. Tresidder, President, Stanford University 

John Hay Whitney 

Mrs. Louise Wright, Executive Secretary, Chicago Council 
of Foreign Relations 


Representatives from State and Local Governments 


Ralph A. Beals, Director, New York Public Library 

James Frank Dobie, Professor of English, University of 
Texas 

Clarence A. Dykstra, Provost, University of California 

Milton Eisenhower, President, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science 

Reuben Gustavson, Chancellor, University of Nebraska 

James Marshall, Member, New York Board of Education 

Thomas G. Pullen, State Superintendent of Schools, Mary- 
land 

Daniel C. Rich, Director of Fine Arts, Art Institute of 
Chicago 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College 

Maycie Southall, Professor of Elementary Education, George 
Peabody College 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 

George D. Stoddard, President, University of Illinois 

Blake Van Leer, President, Georgia School of Technology 

Mrs. Pear] A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, Washington 
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Helen ©. White, Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin 

Organizations 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for 
Adult Education 

James B. Conant, President, American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science 

Chauncey J. Hamlin, President, American Association of 
Museums 

Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors 

Kathryn McHale, General Director, American Association 
of University Women 

Harry F. West, Managing Director, American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Ine. 

Louis Brownlow, Chairman, American Committee for the 
International Union of Local Authorities 

Waldo G. Leland, Director, American Council of Learned 
Societies 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, President, Associated Women, 
American Farm Bureau Federation 

Hudson Walker, President, American Federation of Arts 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, American Federation of Labor 

Selma Borchardt, Chairman, International Relations Com- 
mittee, American Federation of Teachers 

Albert Harkness, American Institute of Architects 

Ralph A. Ulveling, President, American Library Association 

Thomas 8S. Gates, President, American Philosophical Society 

Hubert O. Croft, President, American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education 

Erwin D. Canham, American Society of Newspaper Editors 

Walter N. Ridley, President, American Teachers Association 

Walter A. Bloedorn, Association of American Medical 
Colleges 

Harry D. Gideonse, President, Associated Youth Serving 
Organizations, Inc. 

Mrs. Cathleen Lardie, President, Association for Education 
by Radio 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges 

William K. Jackson, President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman, Committee for Economic 
Development 

Kermit Eby, Congress of Industrial Organizations 

C. J. McLanahan, Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
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Edgar Dale, Educational Film Library Association 

Edward Yoemans, Secretary, Eastern Division, Farmers 
Union 

Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America 

Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Eric Johnston, President, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. 

Ross G. Harrison, National Academy of Sciences 

Charles H. Thompson, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 

Justin Miller, President, National Association of Broad- 


casters 

Edward V. Stanford, National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation 

Frederick G. Hochwalt, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

Ward Barnes, National Editorial Association 

William G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National Education 
Association of the U. 8. 

Fred Bailey, Legislative Counsel, National Grange 

Mrs. Charles E. Heming, National League of Women Voters 

Howard Hanson, President, National Music Council 

Barclay Acheson, National Publishers Association 

Detlev Bronk, Chairman, National Research Council 

Frank Weil, National Social Welfare Assembly 

Paul P. Homan, Social Science Research Council 

Donald M. Nelson, President, Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers 

Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, President, Synagogue Council 
of America 


The Commission elected as its officers: Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Chairman ; Edward W. Barrett, Arthur H. Compton and Waldo 
A. Leland, Vice Chairmen. 

President Harry S. Truman appointed the following as dele- 
gates to represent the United States at the initial session of 
UNESCO: William Benton, Arthur H. Compton, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Anne O’Hare McCormick, George D. Stoddard. The fol- 
lowing were appointed as alternate delegates: Chester Bowles, 
Milton Eisenhower, Charles 8. Johnson, Anna Rosenberg, George 
N. Shuster. 
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A COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL AID has been estab- 

lished under the honorary chairmanship of President Frank 
Graham of the University of North Carolina to assist conscien- 
tious objectors in continuing their college and postgraduate train- 
ing after their release from prison or Civilian Public Service 
eamp. Applications received by the Committee have shown that 
among those men who want to continue their education inter- 
rupted by the war, by far the dominant interests are in the hu- 
manities and in medicine. Since these men received no compen- 
sation for their services during the war, and are not eligible, of 
course, for the educational benefits of the G.I. Bill of Rights, the 
Committee hopes to give them some small financial assistance that 
will make further education possible for them. Members of the 
Committee include Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Ben Cherrington, Mal- 
colm B. Dana, Samuel J. Harrison, Bryn J. Hovde, Paul Limbert, 
Daniel L. Marsh, Benjamin E. Mays, Ernest O. Melby, Arthur 
E. Morgan, Alonzo F. Myers, Reinhold Niebuhr, John Herman 
Randall, Jr., George N. Shuster, Clyde C. Whipple and Harry N. 
Wright. 


E NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS will admin- 

ister tests in official examining centers throughout the United 
States on February 8 and February 15 in 1947. These examina- 
tions are made available by the American Council on Education 
as an aid to administrators in their efforts to improve the selection 
of teachers. The tests included in the battery are designed to 
provide objective measurement of certain of the abilities and 
knowledges of prospective teachers. They measure the intellec- 
tual, academic and cultural backgrounds of prospective teachers, 
and are used in combination with records of experience, academic 
marks, ratings in various aspects of personality, etc., in the evalu- 
ation of an individual’s qualifications for teaching. The sponsors 
of the program emphasize the fact that misuse of the examination 
results as a sole basis for teacher selection is opposed. Records 
of experience, academic marks, ratings of various aspects of per- 
sonality, etc., should be considered in addition to the National 
Teacher Examination record in the evaluation of a prospective 
teacher’s competency. Arrangements for cooperation in the 
Teacher Examination project may be made by writing to Dr. 
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David G. Ryans, Associate Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 


NITED NATIONS—A HANDBOOK ON THE NEW 
WORLD ORGANIZATION by Louis Dolivet presents in 
simple, objective terms the basic facts concerning the United 
Nations—its composition, its functions, its powers and its limi- 
tations. This book is an explanation of not only the workings 
of the United Nations, but its powers, its checks and balances, its 
aims and its over-all make-up. A listing of all the men and 
women who work for the United Nations is included as an essen- 
tial part of the understanding of the organization. Published 
by Farrar, Straus and Company, New York, New York. 


THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS by Frank 

Aydelotte is at once an historical record of the first and 
probably the best-known plan for international scholarships de- 
veloped in this country, an interesting commentary on the educa- 
tional system and student life of Oxford, a directory of all the 
Americans who received Rhodes Scholarships up to the time of 
publication, and a handbook for American university students 
intending to apply for Rhodes Scholarships. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


AREER OPPORTUNITIES is a guide to a hundred leading 
occupations. Edited by Mark Morris, this volume devotes 
itself primarily to those fields of occupation which have substan- 
tial postwar possibilities, constitute an integral part of the na- 
tion’s economy, offer special advantages to veterans and about 
which curiosity has increased of late. The major purpose of 
each occupation brief is to provide the reader with practical, 
up-to-date and highly authoritative information. Published by 
Progress Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 


PERSONN EL ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES is a Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press publication, edited by Lowell Mar- 
tin, which provides insight and a body of principle which will 
aid in solving pressing problems of library personnel. This vol- 
ume considers three areas: the methodology of personnel admin- 
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istration; morale and employee organizations; and the applica- 
tion of modern personnel theory to the specific context of library 
administration. 


1 STATISTICAL ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS IN PSY- 

CHOLOGY AND EDUCATION Allen L. Edwards hopes to 
interest the student by (a) avoiding the assumption of a degree 
of mathematical training ‘‘which the undergraduate major in 
social sciences fails to have’’ and (b) minimizing attention to 
‘“‘long and involved problems which are essentially exercises in 
multiplication, subtraction, division, and addition.’’ He is con- 
vinced that the student can make himself proficient in the neces- 
sary processes of calculation if and when he meets problems that 
require solution. An appendix contains 36 pages of mathe- 
matical tables to aid in detailed statistical calculations. The pub- 
lisher is Rinehart and Company, New York, New York. 


(THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION has issued 
during recent months a number of publications of inesti- 
mable value to college students and administrators. They in- 


elude: 


A SURVEY OF COLLEGIATE COURSES IN AVIATION 
AND RELATED FIELDS, revised edition, prepared in co- 
operation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration to indi- 
cate the present status of offerings in aviation. There are 
listed 372 schools which offer courses in aviation, an indica- 
tion that this subject is continuing to hold a strong place 
in the college curriculum. 


ACCREDITATION POLICIES OF STATE DEPART- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION is the first publication of the 
Commission on Accreditation of Armed Services Experi- 
ences. The Commission is assisting institutions in the evalu- 
ation of service experiences and training. This pamphlet 
indicates in a concise form the policies adopted by the vari- 
ous State Departments of Education in evaluating the edu- 
cational achievements of veterans or service personnel while 
on active duty. It also lists the General Education Devel- 
opment Testing Centers in each state that have been ap- 
proved by the respective State Departments of Education. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
was prepared under the direction of the Council Committee 
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on Student Personnel Work. The study deals chiefly with 
the administration of aid on the undergraduate college level. 
It outlines the techniques in the administration of student 
employment in the operation of student cooperatives, and in 
the awards of loans and scholarships. 


OPINIONS ON GAINS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 
FROM WARTIME ARMED SERVICES TRAINING by 
M. M. Chambers tells what Veterans and others interested 
think about wartime training and peacetime civilian edu- 
cation; indicates the characteristics of wartime armed ser- 
vices training; discusses sorting soldiers and sorting stu- 
dents. A selected bibliography on implications of armed 
services educational programs is appended. 


EMERGENCY PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
is the report of a Conference of Government Officials, Mili- 
tary Officers, and Representatives of American Colleges and 
Universities, July 11-13, 1946, edited by Francis J. Brown. 
It contains the addresses given at the Conference and reso- 
lutions adopted, all of which are very helpful to college 
administrators. 


FRANCIS TROW SPAULDING was inaugurated as New York 

State Commissioner of Education and as President of The 
University of the State of New York on October 17, 1946. The 
other chief speakers were Governor Thomas E. Dewey and the 
Reverend Doctor Robert I. Gannon, president of Fordham Uni- 
versity and, for the present year, president of the New York 
State Association of Colleges and Universities. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 

JEWS announces the 14th annual observance of national 
Brotherhood Week to occur February 16-23, 1947. The theme 
is ‘‘Brotherhood-Pattern for Peace.’’ Program aids for use in 
schools and colleges may be secured by writing to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


LAURENCE DUGGAN has been elected director of the Insti- 

tute of International Education. Mr. Duggan is a graduate 
of Phillips Exeter Academy and of Harvard University in the 
Class of 1927. He came to the Institute in 1929, at a time when 
inter-American cultural cooperation was almost non-existent, to 
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establish the Latin American Division of the Institute. In this 
connection he traveled extensively throughout Latin America to 
initiate the program of student exchanges which has since be- 
come one of the Institute’s largest in numbers and influence. In 
1931 he joined the Division of the American Republics of the 
Department of State and in 1935 became Chief of the Division 
and later Adviser on Political Relations. In 1944 he left the 
Department to become Assistant Diplomatic Adviser to UNRRA. 
Although Mr. Duggan’s work has been primarily in the Latin 
American field, he has traveled widely in Europe and his interest 
in international and cultural relationships is world-wide. In 
assuming the directorship, Mr. Laurence Duggan follows his 
father, Dr. Stephen Duggan, the founder of the Institute and for 
the past twenty-seven years its director. When the Institute was 
founded in 1919, it was a pioneer in the field of international edu- 
cational relations. Since that time the total number of students 
exchanged upon scholarships between this and other countries 
under the Institute has reached 7,634. The Institute has been 
responsible, moreover, for an exchange of some 300 university 
professors and men of affairs as lecturers in American and Euro- 
pean colleges and universities. 


BUILDING A .CURRICULUM FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS—WITH SPECIAL APPLICATIONS TO 
NURSING is of particular interest to curriculum workers in 
higher education. The report has been prepared by A. W. Hurd, 
director, Bureau of Educational Research and Service of the 
Medical College of Virginia in Richmond, under a grant from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


(CONDITIONS OF CIVILIZED LIVING was written by 
Robert Ulich, who clearly and thoughtfully outlines a rea- 
sonable philosophy for our times. He shows how society changed 
from a compound of conflicting elements into a medieval har- 
monization of parts and then decayed into modernism. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, New York. 


HI BETA KAPPA SENATORS elected at the Triennial Con- 
ference held in September at Williamsburg, Virginia, for 
1946-49 are: Frank Aydelotte, Eugene P. Chase, Clarence A. 
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Dykstra, Guy Stanton Ford, Christian Gauss, Laurence Me. 
Kinley Gould, Allan Nevins, Marjorie Nicolson, Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, Raymond Walters, Goodrich C. White, Helen C. White; 
for 1946-52: Stanley P. Chase, John Kirkland Clark, Merle 
Curti, Frank P. Graham, Frank Pierrepont Graves, Theodore 
H. Jack, Dorothy Kenyon, Eugene Meyer, Peter H. Odegard, 
John E. Pomfret, Guy E. Snavely, Carl P. Wittke. The follow- 
ing were elected officers of the United Chapters: Christian 
Gauss, president; John Kirkland Clark, vice president; George 
A. Works, secretary ; George Dana Graves, treasurer. 


THE 33RD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICAN COLLEGES WILL BE HELD JANU- 
ARY 13-15, 1947, AT THE HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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ARTS PROGRAM 


ALEXANDER KERENSKY, statesman and president of the 

former democratic Provisional Government in Russia, has re- 
turned to the United States after an extended stay in Australia. 
Mr. Kerensky is scheduled to visit a group of colleges and uni- 
versities in February. 


Two of our artists, Lamar Dodd and Harry Gottlieb, are repre- 
sented in the Pepsi Cola Company’s third annual exhibition, 
‘Paintings of the Year.’’ Mr. Dodd was a member of the Atlanta 
Regional Jury. His painting is called ‘‘From This Earth.’’ Mr. 
Gottlieb’s entry is ‘‘Next Morning.’’ Both men will tour under 
the direction of the Arts Program this season. 


John Kirkpatrick was guest pianist at the Yaddo Summer Fes- 
tival where he performed Charles Ives’ Concord Sonata. This 
work was first played by Mr. Kirkpatrick in 1939. 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, recently returned from England and 
reports travel conditions difficult. It was Miss Bacon’s first trip 
to her homeland in many years. 


George Rickey, artist, has returned to Muhlenberg College to 
resume his duties as head of the art department. Since his dis- 
charge from the Air Corps he has done graduate work in New 
York. 


Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio, U. S. Office of Education, 
conducted a three-day workshop in Vermont during August. The 
invitation came through Kelsey B. Sweatt, of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, who plans radio educational 
programs for New England during the present school year. Dr. 
Dunham will lecture at colleges and universities in New England 
during December. 


The international educator, Isaac L. Kandel, who will visit col- 
leges and universities in March, has been elected editor of School 
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and Society. The September 7 edition was the first one issued 
under his direction. 


Jacob Kwalwasser, on leave of absence from Syracuse Uni- 
versity to conduct special courses at Juilliard School of Music 
during the 1946-47 season, has been appointed acoustics pro- 
fessor at Juilliard. 


During the summer, E. William Doty, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, University of Texas, was elected president of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association. 


The Englewood, New Jersey, Art Gallery presented a loan ex- 
hibition of 25 paintings by Grant Reynard from September 22 
through October 4. These paintings cover Americana from 
Maine to Wyoming and are owned by private collectors. 
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PHILOSOPHERS ALL: A GAMBLE WITH DESTINY 


FRANCIS P. GAINES 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


THe GAMBLE 


just before the war one of our foreign students came with ob- 

viously perturbed soul to visit me. On that day he heard two 
instructors, dealing with a minor point of historical interpre- 
tation, offer opinions that were not only divergent but actually 
contradictory. The boy was sincerely anxious to know why we 
permit such things in American institutions. I tried to explain 
that these men were true scholars, and that it is possible and even 
common in our country for scholars to approach a given body of 
fact and draw different conclusions. The boy refused to be com- 
forted. Nothing in his regimented experience had prepared him 
for any such flexibility of thought. He was resolute in his con- 
viction that somebody—I suppose he had me in mind—should 
arbitrate every point of dispute or difference and then enforce 
uniformity of utterance. He went from me mystified, troubled, 
lamenting that the American system is ‘‘most confusing to the 
student. ’’ 

Indeed it is often confusing, and sometimes it is dangerous, this 
American system that rests upon the basic freedom of inquiry. 
Other freedoms we cherish and we praise, speech and press and 
worship ; but the foundation of our freedom is the right of men to 
search evermore for the truth. 

A recent speaker using bold but deliberate terms affirmed that 
a simple sentence of a dozen words represents ‘‘the predicate of 
democracy and the mandate for education.’’ These words are 
the assurance of Christ: ‘‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.’’ We accept this dictum as the beginning of 
democracy and we have tried to acknowledge it as the final 
authority in our educational effort. 

It is as though we had taken into our theory and into our ideals 
a broad assertion of Plato. ‘That memorable pronouncement in 
the fifth book of The Republic is known to you all, that states will 

Note: Synopsis of remarks at Phi Beta Kappa Triennial Council Meeting, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, September 10, 1946. 
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have no rest from their evils until philosophers govern or until 
those who do govern are imbued with the spirit of philosophy, 
We accept that prophetic statement as the first article of the 
democratic creed, possibly with some permissible divergence from 
the exact Platonic definition of a philosopher. 

Using perfect freedom of the mind as our instrument, we pur- 
pose to make all the people, who are our rulers, into philosophers, 
certainly into enough of philosophers to free our state and the 
states of the world from their evils. 


THE Opps 


Doubtless, to many people in the world this unbridled audacity 
of hope is both confusing and astounding. An entirely dispas- 
sionate appraisal would surely indicate that the odds are 
against us. 

The evidence of history is not greatly encouraging. Herodotus 
tells us that after the death of Cambyses the leaders of Persia 
gathered for a conference to discuss the nature of the new govern- 
ment. Otanes argued for democracy but Megabyzus retorted 
that any other type would be preferable. Even a dictator, he 
said, however evil, knew what he wanted to do and knew plans 
for attaining his end; but the unthinking rabble is like a stream 
swollen beyond all precedent, rushing and engulfing. It is a 
mean figure of speech but it has a certain unhappy validity in the 
annals of time. It was as a rushing stream that the legions of 
Germanicus brought tumult and not order when they sought to 
take control and it was a rushing and muddy stream of the dis- 
ordered populace that trampled the streets and gardens of Paris 
in the days of the Terror; it is a rushing stream, pouring out sel- 
fishness and group aggression, that engulfs many civic standards 
and ideals in our own venal, boss-controlled segments of political 
life. Control of this rushing stream and purification of its im- 
pulse will not be found among the assured promises of history. 

Geography does not hearten us. To study on a population map 
of the world the range of democratic aspiration is disturbing. 
Checking carefully the groups that have any considerable free- 
dom of the mind, we find our country and Canada, France and the 
Scandinavian countries, bright little spots here and there—Swit- 
zerland and the outposts of the British Commonwealth. But 
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when we have made rather liberal allowance, we discover that not 
more than fifteen per cent of the world’s people today claim the 
right of free thought, possibly want the right of free thought. 

Nor would our own experience as interpreted by some of our 
thinkers prove a satisfying argument. Perhaps this too is an 
odd against us, the disillusion of those who believed in the ulti- 
mate freedom only to find themselves overwhelmed by the on- 
rushing stream of thoughtless mobs. One of the wisest of Ameri- 
ean educators said recently: ‘‘I find myself shadowed more and 
more by moods of pessimism, and when I try to relate them in 
common causation, I find a vague and terrifying misgiving as to 
the final rightness of the democratic impulse. In political life 
we now have the eager and voracious groups, frankly conceiving 
of government as an end to their own special covetings. In edu- 
cation, those men and women who have given their lives to the 
subject do not really make or control the planning; we establish 
curriculum largely to satisfy the untutored ideas of the teen- 
agers, and we magnify academic athletics into gladiatorial spec- 
tacles to satisfy a general public that has no comprehension of our 
enduring values. Even in religion our leadership is timid, sur- 
rendering the inspired concept in the face of complacency, the 
irrational adoration of the status quo.’’ 

Without accepting the despairing conclusion or even the 
melancholy dismay thus indicated, we may be sure that the forces 
suggested are enough to bring us caution. The most dangerous 
odd against us is just this implied lack; it is as though we have 
elaborated our right to know but have not made our people com- 
petent to know. 

For we are devotees of the end, the commanding and glamorous 
end, but we have no patience with the essential means, the indis- 
pensable means by which the worthy end is to be achieved. 

In his scholarly study, Religion in America, Dean Sperry makes 
tactfully the point that religion to our people has never been a 
spiritual contemplation of God or his eternal principles, has never 
been in any large sense the mystic satisfaction of citizenship in 
two worlds; rather has our religion been a program for social 
action—the attainment of immediate ends, if I may so define that 
quality of our life. Jesus presumably hoped for a better world 
simply by making people better; we want a Cause, a Committee, 
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a Crusade with abundant propaganda, and then an election; we 
shall make a better world by passing a law to that effect. Even 
Jesus himself, Dr. Sperry reminds us, has often been presented 
as the epitome of good business psychology, the salesman, the 
superman of ethics. 

THE Hore 


We have in this interpretation of American religious attitude 
a hint of the fundamental character of our people. We are 
aggressive, dynamic if you please, anxious for action and power- 
ful in action; we want our restless social energies pointed at an 
objective ; we like to think of ourselves as on the offensive against 
something. 

But we are not a reflective people and we are not an analytical 
people, and for all the gratifying spread of the educational proc- 
ess, we are not painstaking in comprehending the facts that give 
occasion for action and give direction to it. 

Stirred profoundly by the obvious suffering of humanity, as in 
the current year, we can organize and implement—how we love 
that rather unpleasant word |—the agencies of relief, but a thou- 
sand men make a donation for every one who is willing to study 
the causes. We seek peace with all our hearts, and we devise a 
hundred peace societies, with honorary committees and with ac- 
tive staffs and with good budgets; but enjoying all the freedoms 
of information we stubbornly refuse to study the obstacles. 

We are devotees of what seems the desirable end but we are 
inept with the indispensable means. 

This, it seems to me, is the urgent task of liberal education, 
particularly as that education may be influenced by those of 
attested intellectual power, to give our people the background of 
knowledge and the discipline of thought so that this glorious free- 
dom may be made serviceable to the final security of our life. 

The world today is full of Causes supported by impressive com- 
mendations, presented in barrages of appeal. Most of them are 
meritorious and many of them are imperative. Bzxt all of them 
will be either futile or dangerous unless submitted in the end to a 
people capable of analysis and appraisal. 

To an idea, and certainly when that idea is of a nature so ex- 
alted that it may also be called an ideal, we must bring something 
more than enthusiasm and energy ; we must bring knowledge and 
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the fulfillment of mental promise. Understanding and judicial 
evaluation must forever go hand in hand with even the noblest 
devotion. 

The French poet, Charles Peguy—as beautifully translated by 
Ann and Julian Green—offers a pertinent thought, an illu- 
minating thought, when he declares in effect that all things begin 
in mysticism and end in politics and that our urgent duty is to 
keep the politics from swallowing the mysticism. The idea in- 
vites wider consideration than I can attempt but we may under- 
stand when we recall that even such conventional practices as my 
right to cast an unfettered ballot, my right to walk into the 
church of my choice, my right to voice a free criticism of a public 
official—these things began in vast mysticism. For the attain- 
ment of these rights, men have dreamed and dared and died. 

It is a part of education to give us people comprehending the 
mysticism in which our freedom had its birth, wise in defining 
the relations of current tendencies to that radiant philosophy. 

To return to the spot where Phi Beta Kappa had its origin is 
to come back to something more than a place. It is to come into 
remembrance of a brave group of young men who knew the im- 
portance of ideas, who had faith in the triumph of ideas. We re- 
call that it was on a college campus and among the students them- 
selves that this most distinguished of our learned societies had 
origin. It, too, was born in a kind of mysticism, in the eagerness 
of youth and in the confidence of youth and in the tireless quest 
for truth. 

Remembering them we know that truth itself will be precious 
for us only if we know how to find it and how to be sure of it and 
how to use it. From their fine dedication we take a new alle- 
giance to the process of mind that gives power over truth; and 
from their bright hope, we gather courage. At the altar of their 
conviction, we may light our own little candles of faith. 











UNESCO: SPEARHEAD OF THE UNO 


HENRI BONNET 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


E United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
| ganization will be established in a few months. Nothing 
could be more encouraging than to see a country like the United 
States preparing, wholeheartedly and methodically, to take its 
place in that common endeavor. The very fact that you have 
created your National Commission, that it is highly representa- 
tive of the various intellectual activities of your country, and 
that you are working out the program of your own activities 
within the international framework, raises the hope that the 
UNESCO will start under the most auspicious circumstances. 
Whatever may be the legal status of an international organiza- 
tion or the extent of its power, there is one rule which must not 
be forgotten, namely, that it must send its roots into the soil of the 
national activities of the various countries taking part in the 
enterprise. . 

That is especially true in the field of cultural activities where 
the real wealth of the universal enterprise comes from the variety 
of the national creations and achievements. Undoubtedly, some 
nations are able to contribute more than others in that respect, 
and from that point of view the United States has certainly much 
to offer, in every field . . . of creative endeavor, as well as in 
education. 

Everyone of our nations, however, has something to receive 
from the other countries. An international cultural organization 
must be based on the idea of intellectual exchanges. In our era 
of standardization, it is certainly in this field that diversity and 
integration can fully co-exist, bringing about continuous prog- 
ress for the benefit both of the various nations and of their 
mutual relationships. 

What is most encouraging in your gathering is that you seem 
to realize fully that the UNESCO must not lose time in starting 
to work. I remember the pitiful discussions which took place 

Nore: Address delivered before the National Commission on International, 
Edueational, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1946. 
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about what was then called intellectual cooperation, twenty-five 
years ago, in Geneva, when the League of Nations was organized. 

The situation today is better and worse at the same time: better 
because no one could dare to doubt that, whatever may be the 
magnitude of the material problems, there is the most pressing 
need for spiritual solidarity, for tolerance and comprehension 
between the nations if peace is to reign over the world; better also 
because the foundations of the United Nations are much broader 
than were those of the League, since both the United States and 
the USSR, which were absent from.Geneva, are now members of 
the new organization, and I take this opportunity to express the 
hope that Soviet Russia will also become a member of the 
UNESCO; and, finally, better because in San Francisco, as well 
as at the London conference, full recognition was given to the 
position of cultural activities in the great design to build a real 
and strong machinery for world cooperation. 

However, it is perhaps worse because, at first glance, at least, 
the lack of mutual understanding and mutual confidence, the 
necessary bases for fruitful and universal action, seems to be 
still greater than it was at that time. This lack indicates clearly 
the direction and attitudes which we must all take, and which, 
I am sure, the great and generous people of the United States 
will not fail to pursue energetically. We must be sanguine about 
transforming a period of crisis into one of opportunity, and at- 
tacking, in every possible way, the causes of distrust and un- 
easiness which block the road to peace. 

Politics come first in international matters, as it has often been 
said, and if badly guided, they can destroy, almost overnight, in 
an atomic explosion, all the cooperation patiently built up be- 
tween nations in other fields. 

But for once, let us show the way, let us supersede politics and 
define our ideals in such a way that politics will have to work 
for them. : 

I hope that, from the very beginning, the UNESCO will show 
no diffidence in embarking on an extensive education of public 
opinion. The convention which was established last year in 
London represents in this respect great progress when one thinks 
of the early days of the League, when even those most devoted to 
international organization were obliged to pay lip service at least 
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to the official sentiments of the Assembly, which felt that those 
very questions of education were outside the fields of the League 
of Nations, that such questions should be left to the exclusive com- 
petence of individual governments or to private educational in. 
itiatives, and that trying to deal with them amounted almost to 
interference with freedom of thought and religion. We had, 
nevertheless, obtained the recognition by both the Council of the 
League and the Assembly of the principles that ‘‘no association 
of nations can hope to exist without a spiritual and intellectual 
understanding among all members,’’ but the means were not 
made available to translate such principles into immediate and 
effective action to build up an international opinion able to sup- 
port the fundamental aims of the League. What I want to em- 
phasize tonight, however, is that good will was not lacking among 
your colleagues, even then. The destruction brought on by the 
first world war, the persistence of feuds and quarrels all over the 
world in spite of that terrific lesson, had made all of them con- 
scious that the time was passed when writers or scientists could 
remain aloof from the world and politics. They knew that they 
were as closely dependent on the general conditions of life in 
their own countries and in others as was every other citizen. 
From the experience we had with them, I can assure you that you 
will receive in every field of endeavor their enthusiastic participa- 
tion and fraternal assistance. It was not the fault of those repre- 
sentatives of thought—scientists as well as philosophers or stu- 
dents of international politics—who convened together at the 
appeal of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in many world 
capitals that the dangers of the fascist philosophies were not 
recognized. They denounced them. In every instance they 
pointed out that the only way to avoid the calamity of seeing 
some men of learning and thought propagating the insidious 
theories of narrow nationalism was to confront them with the 
great majority of the others . . . who had confidence in the 
destiny of man and in the power of the mind. Among the latter 
the tradition of the great men of the Renaissance and of those 
of the eighteenth century, who prepared the ground for the 
American and French Revolutions, was still alive and incom- 
parably stronger, needless to say, than the vagaries of the so- 
called Aryan philosophers. They had recognized that the general 
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interests of all humanity must transcend the freedom of action of 
any nation. Again and again they had proclaimed those prin- 
ciples which resulted in the birth, during the war, of the United 
Nations. 

Do not believe either that they were not prepared to go to the 
peoples themselves and do their utmost to spread those ideals 
among the youth of all nations. In fact, in spite of the lack of 
proper means, a network had been constructed all over the world 
uniting educators, those in the universities as well as those who 
modeled the minds of the future generations in the schools. One 
of the most encouraging features in that respect is the complete 
community of ideals which existed between those representatives 
of the teaching profession. That was true in every category, true 
among the primary and secondary school teachers whose devotion 
to their work succeeded in improving immensely the teaching of 
history in so many countries, and contributed to spreading among 
youth that faith in international cooperation which must be. . . 
rebuilt quickly today, strong enough to prevent a return of the 
catastrophe which engulfed the world. It was true of the uni- 
versity teachers who always displayed in their international 
gatherings that same spirit of faith which has been throughout 
the ages the glory of higher teaching. They showed that, in spite 
of the growing complexity of the world and of the increasing 
diversification of knowledge, they were as closely related to each 
other as they had ever been, in a much simpler world, centuries 
ago, when a universal spirit reigned among the scholars of all 
Europe. I do not think it is useless to recall here, and to repeat 
outside, in these days when some people may be inclined to de- 
spair of the unity of the world, that the cooperation initiated be- 
tween educators before the war has shown that, in spite of dif- 
ferences in the various national systems of teaching, fundamental 
conceptions of the duties of education are about the same. I had 
many opportunities to see delegates of your free universities and 
of the state universities of European countries like mine, not only 
able to inaugurate a common enterprise but to recognize, after 
discussion, that they had, under different rules, the same liberty 
to work for the common good. History has furnished many 
proofs of that independence of the real scholars. Let us have 
confidence in them and not forget that even when there was 
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absolutism all over Europe, there were always heretics in one or 
another of the great centers of learning of the continent in the 
Sorbonne, or the College de France or in the other European 
universities. 

I could find many other examples in the brief history of the 
League’s cultural activities to show that the UNESCO has a most 
promising field. And that in all walks of intellectual life it will 
find ways of helping to solve the political problems which con- 
front our nations. It must, of course, organize its work from the 
beginning to cover that very large field, to be able to appeal to 
all the representatives of the various branches of creative en- 
deavor, to show them that cultural cooperation is their domain, to 
make them perceive that they are associates in an enterprise 
which goes deep into the life of the human community and on 
which depends the framing of a new world. 

But while organizing its basis of action, it must concentrate 
without delay on forming an enlightened public opinion. I am 
sure that in your recent debates on this subject, you have already 
emphasized the great role of the new mass media which science 
has put at our disposal ; but, in making use of them, the UNESCO 
will also have to tackle the essential problems of the day in order 
to create that international spirit which is more than ever neces- 
sary at this time. That must be done in a concrete way with the 
help of the most competent people and in cooperation with the 
existing associations or organizations of scientists, writers and 
teachers. Proof must be given that, through a genuine inter- 
national cooperation, there are solutions to most of the difficulties 
which threaten once more to divide the world into various camps 
at a time when the progress of civilization has created every con- 
dition for world unity. 

Let us not forget that the United Nations were born, more 
than four years ago, on the first of January, 1942, under the im- 
pulsion of that great leader, President Roosevelt, and that it 
would be an unthinkable disaster for that solidarity which worked 
wonderfully during the most terrible war to disintegrate... 
when the danger is past. We all know that the Charter which 
was framed later at San Francisco is not perfect, but we must 
recognize frankly that no one thought at that time that it would 
have to be put into operation under such difficult conditions as 
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prevail today. Whatever may be the weaknesses of the Charter, 
its functioning is worse than its needs. In order to grow and 
improve, there must be an atmosphere of confidence and friend- 
ship. It is a great task to create it. UNESCO must be both the 
conscience and the spearhead of the United Nations. 











EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


E magic of Oxford is not only a British possession. For 
nearly eight hundred years it has cast its spell wherever the 
writ of the humanities has run. We in the United States claim a 
special hold upon its beauty. Oxford has taught our citizens; 
it has inspired our scholars; it has given depth and breadth to 
our political and cultural heritage. But Oxford is not merely 
a group of lovely buildings where generations of teachers have 
handed on the torch of learning. It is a way of giving life to the 
word wherever the word is read or spoken. That is why the real 
democratizing of Oxford has been accomplished not by Acts of 
Parliament, nor even by great thinkers whose thoughts have over- 
leapt its walls and crossed the Atlantic to these shores. The 
democratizing of Oxford has been accomplished by those who first 
made its books available to literate mankind. ‘‘A true univer- 
sity,’’ said Carlyle, ‘‘is a library of books.’’ In that sense, the 
Oxford Press in America, worthy offspring of the parent Press, 
has been a true university. For almost one third of the life of 
this Republic, it has shown a sense of responsibility toward the 
nourishing of the mind and spirit of our society which demands 
our recognition and gratitude. It has placed at our disposal 
not only the treasures of ancient learning in form appropriate 
to the treasures, but with audacious modesty, befitting its great 
tradition, it has given us insights into our own history, knowledge 
of our own literature, analysis of our own problems. The Press 
has thus made Oxford one of our domestic institutions. One hun- 
dred and fourteen Fifth Avenue has a place beside Harvard and 
Yale, beside Princeton and Columbia, as a great center of fruc- 
tifying thought. 
No time is more appropriate than the present to salute that 
institution which has the secret of renewing its youth while it 
adds to its age. Democracy demands, as does no other form of 


Nore: Address delivered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sep- 
tember 27, 1946, on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American branch of Oxford University Press. 
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society, that its citizens understand their institutions and their 
problems. Indeed, democracy is dependent upon the pervasive- 
ness of such understanding among its citizens. I have heard 
Plato claimed as an Oxford man, and it was Plato who said that 
he judged a state by ascertaining whether the Minister of Educa- 
tion was more important than the Minister of War. The agonies 
through which we have passed and the agonies which still beset 
us give vivid meaning to Plato’s judgment. We can no longer 
afford war. We can no longer afford mass insecurity. We can 
no longer afford the kind of aggression, whether internal or ex- 
ternal, that makes power other than a means for the well-being 
of society, and society conceived as the whole of mankind. In 
the long run—and it must not be too long—the remedy for these 
ills lies in education. We have passed the point in history when 
we can afford the misery of ignorance. We understand—or civili- 
zation as we have known it, and have dreamed it, will perish. 
There is no middle way. 

In the years between the wars few things were more disturbing 
than the number of citizens who gave up the effort to understand 
our problems. In these years when we are building peace it is 
at least as disturbing that perhaps as many accept the picture 
of events made by men and women who have an interest in color- 
ing it one way or another. It is immaterial whether the interest 
be that of dogma or of dollars. Education means the power to 
reduce the number of citizens who give up the effort of disinter- 
ested and responsible understanding to an unimportant propor- 
tion of the commonwealth. For where the effort is made, there 
citizens are found; and where citizens are found, responsibility 
is squarely forced upon a statesman to explain, if need be to 
justify, the policy he proposes. Democratic government may 
indeed be defined as the government which accepts in the fullest 
sense the responsibility to explain itself. It can operate success- 
fully only when statesmen know not merely that they will be 
held to account for what they do, but that those who hold them 
to account can weigh facts and reflect upon their meaning. To 
equip citizens for this understanding and for the exercise of this 
responsibility, is, I venture to believe, the function of education 
in a democratic society. 

And not the least aspect of education is to see that principles 
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are adequate to changing needs. They have to take on fresh 
meaning if they are to meet the problems of changing times, 
Lincoln understood that and expressed it with a final simplicity 
in that portion of his Second Inaugural which is not often enough 
quoted and even less often heeded: ‘‘The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save our country.’’ He 
spoke of the inadequacy of the ‘‘dogmas’’ of the past, not of 
truths that endure—the truths that express the conditions indis- 
pensable for the free spirit of man. Part of the secret of Ox- 
ford’s eternal youth has been its power of creative adaptation. 
That is why its life has always been a tradition in America; it 
has also been a challenge. And this Press has published the ideas 
which made the challenge. Let us always remember that those 
who built the ideas were, in an essential way, citizens of that 
cwitas maxima in which all the nations are no more than prov- 
inces. It is to their effort that we owe our freedom. Franklin 
Roosevelt was deeply conscious of that debt when he told the 
University of Pennsylvania : ‘‘ Civilization owes most to the men 
and women, known and unknown, whose free, inquiring minds 
and restless intellects could not be subdued by the power of 
tyranny.’’ 

History has given special significance to those words since 
September 3, 1939. We have had experience that ought to make 
mankind never forget that power is not enough; we have also 
good reason to remember that no amount of scholarship will 
atone for the absence of wisdom. And wisdom comes when men 
and women have been so trained that not only is their thought 
free, but they themselves believe passionately that it ought to 
be free. If on this occasion I may quote a Cambridge poet, it 
must have been of this freedom that Milton was thinking when 
he said ‘‘as good almost kill a man as kill a good book.’’ It was 
the same Cambridge poet who defined ‘‘a complete and generous 
education’’ as ‘‘that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully 
and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war.’’ It is not excessive to say that this has been 

the great end upon which Oxford at her highest has always been 
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Certainly it is right to affirm that in its fulfillment the 


set. 
Press has played an honorable and indispensable part. The 


Press has brought the University out of the cloister and enabled 
it to radiate its influence everywhere. The Press has made the 
wisdom of those whom Oxford has taught and who have taught 
her part of the central heritage of all mankind. 











A NOTE ON THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AFTER 
THE WAR 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
Vick CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


HERE to properly house the increased number of students 

who have been admitted to the universities since the close of 

the war is quite as serious a problem in Britain as it is in the 

United States, and some of the same remedies have been used in 
the emergency. 

In our country we have become familiar with the wooden army 
barracks which have been transplanted with a workmanlike touch 
and facade in place of the landscaping on north campus, but it 
comes as a sudden shock to find in Britain today perhaps your 
favorite view of the tower of a certain college void of the usual 
sweep of greensward in the foreground, and in its place artisans 
engaged in erecting flat-top concrete huts to house students. 

The local newspapers in some university towns carry advertise- 
ments in which university officials appeal to householders who 
have vacant rooms to register with the university authorities. 
This situation is especially serious in the minds of many British 
educationists because it puts them further from their objective: 
to have each student of a university ‘‘live in college’’ at least one 
year of the three, and possibly for two years, which is the usual 
eustom at Oxford and Cambridge. 

In the last normal year before the war there were 50,000 full- 
time university students in Britain, distributed about as follows: 
Oxford and Cambridge, 10,000 ; University of London, 10,000; the 
Scottish universities, 10,000, with the remaining 20,000 in the 
‘‘modern’’ universities. Today this number has been increased 
in the estimation of some by at least 25,000, and they believe the 
official figures may reach a larger total. It has been stated that 
this increase is fairly well spread over all the universities. In a 
recent conversation on the subject, the head of one of the Oxford 
colleges said the number of students they had been asked to accept 
for this year amounted to an increase of almost sixty per cent. 

The recent Barlow Report stresses the need for stepping up the 

Nore: Dr. Kimball was in England for six weeks this past summer. 
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output of ‘‘high-grade’’ scientists, which educational Britain says 
is not debatable. Exceptions are taken however to the speed with 
which some think this can be done. Also the Barlow Committee 
has made the statement that only one in five of the ablest boys and 
girls are reaching the universities, which has brought forth the 
comment from a high place in the English tradition in education: 
‘‘Hence we look forward to doubling numbers, and at the same 
time raising standards, an educational paradise indeed.’’ The 
Committee’s second proposition, that university accommodation 
and staffs must be doubled has elicited this comment from the 
same source: ‘‘ You can prefabricate lecture-rooms, but not lec- 
turers, who are men and women of an uncommon type, who re- 
quire long training, and are never available in large quantities. 
They may exist in sufficient numbers in that hidden and bountiful 
reserve of undeveloped talent which the Barlow Committee has 
discovered. But again is it not possible that they may not be 
there?’’ The Committee’s third proposition that the actual open- 
ings for individual graduates year by year must be sufficient to 
absorb the increased product of the universities, brought this 
additional observation : ‘‘ As to this, all that can be said is that it 
will all depend. Unemployed intellectual proletariates have 
emerged in various countries in the recent past, and they have 
not made for social health. It is unwise to breed beyond the 
means of subsistence.”’ 

Dr. Arthur Eustace Morgan, British literary historian and edu- 
eationist, and former Principal and Vice Chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal, said in The Times of August 15th, as a 
member of The British Council: 

‘*T am concerned with the important questions whether there 
exist (a) the need and (b) the supply of students able to benefit. 
Nothing can be added to what the Barlow Committee said about 
the lack of scientists. The need for men and women trained in 
the humanities is less obvious but not less real. Apart from 
public administration, both central and local, which will need a 
more highly trained type of officer in the future, there will be the 
necessity for a better staffing of business of all kinds. Unless the 
vision of increased efficiency in industry and commerce is to be 
only a mirage, employers will have to recruit more highly edu- 
cated entrants, and many of these will need training in the 
humanities and economic sciences beyond the school-leaving age. 
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‘*A further need is to give opportunities to students from over. 
sea, whether from within the Empire or not, to study in this 
country. There is an immense and at present insatiable demand 
by students from abroad. Recently the Minister of Education in 
a Middle Eastern country showed me a list of 150 men whom he 
wanted placed in British universities this year, and I could only 
tell him that the proposition was hopeless. While it would be 
unwise to admit so many oversea students that the native quality 
of our universities was imperilled, it is of first-rate national im- 
portance to welcome to the utmost those who want to share our 
culture, always ensuring that they are up to the standard re. 
quired. It is difficult to conceive any single means more potent 
for forging international links at the right points. Or, to put 
it in another way, is there any better method by which Britain 
ean discharge her high obligations as a cultural leader than by 
opening the doors of her universities as widely as possible to the 
young men and women of other lands? Clearly there must be no 
swamping by foreign students, and there must be sufficient places 
so that British students are not being ousted. 

‘‘There is also quite a different standpoint for judging this 
whole matter. The new Education Acts imply that the country, 
realizing the impending shortage of young skill has determined 
to give fuller opportunities for the development of what there is. 
All are to receive the benefits of school education up to the age 
of 18, instead of less than 10 per cent as at present. - Is it not a 
corollary that more young people than in the past must, in the 
interests of the community, have formal education beyond that 
age? If the universities make demands that keep out some of 
those whom the community needs to be trained, some other way 
must be found. One is the improvement and extension of techni- 
cal and commercial colleges, but these do not cover the whole field. 
What is wanted is something analogous to the American college, 
which offers courses of a university character different in scope 
but not necessarily inferior in quality so far as they go. The 
Barlow Committee suggest that a new university institution is 
needed. If one is established let it be on the lines of one of the 
first-rate American colleges, in a small town and wholly resi- 
dential. We have in this country the tradition and experience 
which might carry such an experiment to a strikingly successful 
eonclusion.”’ 
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Plans are in the making for the acceptance during the summer 
of 1947 of one thousand American college and university students 
for credit courses and it is expected the following British uni- 
versities will participate: Oxford, Cambridge, London and Bir- 
mingham. This will put an added burden on Cambridge which 
already serves a comparatively large group in the vacation 
months. Testimony can be given of this fact; last summer’s 
student population plus the townspeople and shoppers from the 
surrounding area on market days made one think of our holiday 
crowds. The American students should feel at home. 

An Anglo-American view of the general subject expressed by 
a Harvard and Oxford graduate, Mr. Willard Connely, who re- 
tired from his post as Director of the American University Union 
in May after sixteen consecutive years in Gordon Square, also 
recently appeared in The Times: 

‘‘The American method is to fling the net wide; so it misses 
very few undergraduates with brains above those of a half-wit. 
This may be expensive ; but America thinks it still more expensive 
not to educate all young men of real talent, of whom the system 
misses still fewer. True, undergraduate standards are lower than 
in Britain, with some conspicuous exceptions, as in the case of 
American engineering colleges. But what of post-graduate stand- 
ards? I have only rarely met in Britain anyone who drew atten- 
tion to them, or who liked to talk about them, or even cared to 
hear about them when they were explained. 

‘‘The difference between the two countries lies in the stage at 
which the weeding-out process sets in. In Britain the weeding- 
out occurs at the age of 11 plus; in America, seriously, at the age 
of 22. Which is the more democratic? Which gives the wider 
opportunity to ‘‘late developers’’? Under the American method, 
how can Socialism raise its voice. It has not a leg to stand on. 
When Sir Ernest Simon visited America he was rightly impressed 
to find that, even allowing for disparity in national population, 
America had six times as many university students as Britain. 
But the important thing was that America had 100,000 post- 
graduate students, twice the number of undergraduates in Britain. 
These American post-graduates it is who eventually run the 
country. And they it is who get, and deserve, the scholarships.”’ 

The two university groups in Britain which correspond to 
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American ‘‘organizations’’ are the ‘‘Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals’’ and the ‘‘ Conference of Universities.’’ The 
chairman of the former is able and affable Sir Hector Hethering- 
ton (Merton College, Oxford), British philosopher and adminis- 
trator, Principal and Vice Chancellor of Glasgow University since 
1936. The Committee has no power of action and is solely a con- 
sultative body. Oxford and Cambridge are represented by their 
Vice Chancellors and Registrars, London by the Vice Chancellor 
and Principal, and the other universities by their Vice Chancel- 
lors or Principals. ‘‘The Conference of Universities’’ has from 
each university : the Vice Chancellor or Principal, a lay member 
of the Council (trustees), a professor nominated by the Senate, 
and an associate or assistant professor, so nominated. The Uni- 
versity of London in which are incorporated more than sixty col- 
leges, institutes, hospitals and schools, has eight representatives, 
Oxford six, Cambridge six, and the others the specified four each. 
The question of the threat of State control of British education 
by the larger grants which will come from the Treasury, through 
the recommendations of the University Grants Committee, is not 
being ignored. To this the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has said in its Report of Committee on Post-War 
University Education: ‘‘the universities will be strong enough to 
resist any harmful requirements which the Government might be 
tempted to couple with substantial increases in State grants,’’ and 
‘‘while the universities safeguard their autonomy, they must get 
over their fear of government influence in university affairs.’’ 
The University Grants Committee has had as its chairman since 
1934, Sir Walter Moberly (Winchester, and New College, Ox- 
ford), former Professor of Philosophy at Birmingham, sometime 
Principal of University College, Exeter, and Vice Chancellor of 
Manchester for eight years before taking the chairmanship of the 
Committee. The growing moral authority, rather than official, 
of the University Grants Committee, in the opinion of the Chair- 
man, convinces him that no further control is likely to be needed. 
He asks and answers these questions: ‘‘What is to restrain a 
future Committee from putting irresistible financial pressure on 
the Universities to adopt particular policies? In the allocations 
of grants to particular Universities, what is to restrain members 
of the Committee from favouring unduly those Universities with 
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which they have most intimate personal connection? On the other 
hand, what is to prevent particular Universities, secure in their 
enjoyment of their block grants, from going their own way re- 
gardless of any national policy and of any co-ordination? The 
answer to these questions is that there is no legal safeguard, but 
none is needed. The real safeguard lies in the very strong con- 
vention and tradition and in the determination of all concerned 
to make the system work.’’ 

Principal John Murray (Aberdeen and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford), of University College, Exeter, adheres strongly to the 
belief that a Royal Commission is the solution for the handling of 
the universities’ future problems and continues to so express his 
beliefs in the press. Sir Ernest Simon (Rugby and Cambridge), 
Chairman of the Council of Manchester University, believes that 
an overall plan can only be made by the University Grants Com- 
mittee in close consultation with the universities. Sir Cyril Nor- 
wood, President of St. John’s College, Oxford, agrees and in a 
recent statement said: 

‘‘Doubtless that committee may need additional members, and 
will certainly need a larger secretariat, but it does not need to be 
changed either in method or spirit. It is a triumphant example 
of British political wisdom in finding a practical way of com- 
bining university liberty with Government support. But it would 
be an act of great unwisdom to do what is suggested in some 
quarters, and set up some different and additional instrument to 
govern the relations between the Government and the universi- 
ties. For in the first place it would not be needed, and, secondly, 
it could only exist to attempt an interference which would be 
resisted to the end by every university in Great Britain.’’ 

Sir Hector Hetherington concurred in a letter in The Times 
of August 27th, quoted in part: 

‘*The universities have more than enough on their hands at the 
present time. If, in face of all the difficulties of staffing and 
accommodation, they are to do even moderate justice to the 
mounting claims upon them——-from returning veterans, from 
young people from schools, from the Colonies and India, to say 
nothing of the ravaged countries of Europe, from industry, and 
from government—they will have no margin of energy to spare 
for the enormous labour of preparing the evidence without which 
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a Commission cannot begin its work. I suspect that that is 
equally applicable to the overburdened staffs of the Government 
departments which would have to be heard in such an inquiry. 
I express only a personal opinion, but I may fairly say this: the 
universities are very conscious of their present responsibilities 
and opportunities and are anxious to give the utmost service they 
can. What they need now is not more advice but time—and 
space—in which to do their work. I should view with acute dis- 
may the prospect of the diversion of effort which the appointment 
of a Royal Commission would certainly involve.’’ 

The members of the University Grants Committee are not poli- 
ticians ; they are academic experts who make periodical visits to 
the places the recommendations are to benefit ; here they listen to 
all available evidence and inspect conditions for themselves. The 
askings of each individual university were filed with Sir Richard 
Moberly’s Committee, this year, by October 31st. He in turn will 
present the Committee’s recommendation for all universities to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by January 1, 1947. The latter 
will incorporate these askings, after various hearings with the 
Committee, in the total budget which he presents to Parliament 
well in advance of the start of the new budgetary year which 
begins April 5, 1947. The Universities’ budget year begins 
August 1. When Mr. Churchill was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Mr. Baldwin’s second ministry, 1924-1929, he instituted the 
custom of five-year grants. There have been no changes in the 
grants of the Committee during the War, in fact they are said 
to have remained constant from 1935 to 1945, except for special 
additions. The new five-year grants will be voted for the five-year 
period 1947 to 1952. 

Who is ‘‘Bruce Truscot?’’ This question British educators 
have asked for the past three years without receiving the answer. 
In 19438 the first edition of Red Brick University appeared and 
was in such demand that another edition was necessary before the 
year was over. New editions were necessary in 1944 and 1945 
to keep it in print. Last year ‘‘Mr. Truscot’’ wrote the second 
of the series under the title: Redbrick and These Vital Days, and 
this year he has added to the mystery, and to the respect for his 
ability, with a third book: First Year At The University—A 
Freshman’s Guide. 
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The first two books carry the torch for the ‘‘modern’’ universi- 
ties; the last book is 111 pages of sound advice to the young man 
in his first year in the university—equally good for a place on the 
reading shelf of the oldsters as well. 

In the preface to the second book the author toys with the curi- 
osity of his friends and analyzes his identity without divulging it. 
He relates amusing incidents in which the book and its author 
are discussed by his academic associates in his presence. He has 
about given up hope of being discovered: ‘‘It seems likely, that 
Truscot will remain Truscot until the whole of his work is done 
or any good reason arises for unmasking him. Apart from my 
publishers, who have smiled good-humouredly at any inquirers 
and uncomplainingly forwarded me stacks of letters, only six 
people, so far as I am aware, are in the secret. One is my literary 
executor ; one, an editor for whom I have a very high regard ; two 
are acquaintances who most kindly procured me the up-to-date 
information already referred to; and two are intimate friends, 
who knew the tricks of my style so well that, without having any 
previous information or suspicion, they were able to penetrate the 
Truscotian disguise.”’ 

All three books are well worth the time of those interested in 
higher education in Britain. Truscot defines a university as ‘‘a 
corporation or society which devotes itself to a search after knowl- 
edge for the sake of its intrinsic value. . . . A university may be 
domiciled in one town or city, or even housed in a single group 
of buildings within a limited area, and it is often most convenient 
that it should be so. But it may equally well consist of several 
groups of teachers and students each housed in a separate town. 
Or, as sometimes happens on the Continent, two or three of its 
Faculties may be domiciled in one place and the remainder in 
another. Or again, the main body may have distant colleges 
affiliated to it, which are in a real sense a part of it. Or the whole 
of its members may be dispersed among twenty or thirty colleges, 
each with a separate individuality. We all know the story of the 
foreigner who, after being taken around all the colleges of Oxford 
(or was it at Cambridge?), inquired of the guide, ‘But where 
is the University?’ And it was no foreigner, but an intelligent 
undergraduate very near the end of his university course, who 
once remarked to me in genuine bewilderment: ‘What I have 
never understood is who owns the University?’ ’’ 











THE SOCIAL CONTRACT OF AN EDUCATED MAN 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


TODAY we think not only of you who have been admitted to 

this University but also of the thousands outside who are 
unable to enter because our facilities permit us to receive only 
a limited number. Suddenly, admission to college has become 
recognized as a privilege involving keen competition. We try to 
admit the best, meaning those most likely to be earnest in their 
work, most likely to make good use of the training we give and 
with a record of scholarship that promises well for the future. 
Yet it grieves us that for every one of you here there are several 
others outside the gate. They were close behind you in qualifica- 
tions for college work. If you think of them, as you should, you 
will be at peace with your conscience only if you make the best 
use of the special privilege you now enjoy and which was denied 
to them. The excellent record of the veterans to date, and of 
others as well, is proof that your predecessors of the freshman 
class had purposes that matched the high privilege we are 
emphasizing. 

We go in for hard intellectual work at Hopkins. In your inter- 
est you should be reminded that the cultivation of your mind is 
the one distinctive thing that college has to offer. It is what gives 
college association its special worth. Merely idle association offers 
no value worth your while. You expect, we hope, to grow in 
manliness, in maturity, in breadth of outlook. This requires not 
only hard work but also a choice of associations so that what you 
see in other men with different background and experience be- 
comes a matter of admiration and emulation. To become your 
best you must strive for concrete results and not merely enjoy 
free-wheeling association with interesting men. The intangibles 
of college associations, whose value we emphasize, come mainly to 
those who also win the tangibles through serious work. 

Among your associates, unless I very much mistake your mood 
and purpose as students here, I venture to say that there will be 
much talk about international politics. A man must be blind and 

Note: Address delivered to entering students, September 20, 1946. 
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deaf who does not appreciate the grave dangers that surround us 
all as we strive for peace. It seems as if every detail of life is 
tied to a profound political or social dislocation. Our housing 
plans at Hopkins have been delayed, our gymnasium construction 
denied by government, our capacity to enrol veterans held to a 
distressing figure—all because of war and its consequences. On 
top of that we now have the threat and fear of war affecting all 
countries, our own included. There is universal anxiety lest the 
confusion be doubled and the risks of social disorder intensified. 
Meanwhile organized groups are trying by political threats to 
seize material advantages and special privileges. This is election 
year and politicians trying to carry water on both shoulders pre- 
sent in general a picture of indecision, statesmanship being put 
on the shelf for a time. 

There are two ways to meet these contradictions and risks. One 
is to join the group of go-getters and talk cynically about being 
an economic realist. The other is to say, ‘‘Surely I have no 
security unless all have security, for I can be no safer than the 
society of which I am a part.’’ Unless and until you understand 
that elemental law you will not be mature, you will be a child 
grabbing for a piece of cake in a nursery filled with children. 

‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘‘I am only one man and an unknown man 
at that. I am still without a college education and the skills and 
stout friendships that go with it.’’ You may add that only great 
opportunities are worth your consideration and these are still far 
away. Permit me to point out the fallacy of the I-am-only-one- 
man position. There can be no hive without individual bees and 
what each does is a part of the total result: honeycomb for the 
storage of food, hard work while nectar is available, provision for 
the next generation, organized defense against enemies of the 
hive. As simple as that is the law of individual worth. In human 
society there is also spirit and the sense of progress by experi- 
ment, to which each can contribute. You will hear much in these 
halls, from humanists and scientists alike, about the dignity of 
the individual and reverence for him. How can that be if the 
individual has no worth for society, for the group large or small 
of which he is a part? I recommend the philosophy of T. S. Eliot 
on this point: ‘‘If there are no honesty and virtue in the heart 
there will be none in the home and if there be none in the home 
there will be none in the City.’’ 
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Let me attempt to suggest how American society originated, 
for then your individual part in the scheme of things will become 
clearer. You ought to care about that society, how it developed 
and how it works, as much as anything outside your daily bread 
and the love of your family. For you are here because there is 
an American society. The surplus of good fortune to certain indi- 
viduals is what made it possible for them, and conspicuously 
Johns Hopkins, a merchant of Baltimore, to found this Univer- 
sity, purchase this beautiful campus, and construct its labora- 
tories, libraries and classrooms. These are all acts of statesman- 
ship and faith—faith that society in America would be ordered, 
desirable education within reach, and students admitted who 
would be worthy of the privilege of reaping where others have 
sown. They had faith that you would have a conscience about 
these things and, above all, that you would think about them and 
be one of the builders of that always unfinished house, an improv- 
ing American way of life. 

It is urgent business, therefore, to know the society of which 
you are a part, to be guided by the light we call America as you 
go forward on your individual pathway. No one set out to make 
an American society. Individuals set out to make a living. We 
often say that settlers came to America because it was a land of 
freedom. Let me remind you that no one, or at least very few, 
wanted wilderness freedom or raw freedom, because raw freedom 
is really slavery. They wanted to live and to have neighbors and 
a community. One hasn’t time, in wilderness freedom, for any 
of the enjoyments and relaxations that are also a desirable part 
of life if one can get them. Nor can one have security in raw 
freedom. That comes only through community life, through 
association with other men. 

The securities and leisure that we all prize come because men 
of earlier times made contracts with each other and bound each 
other to work for community good. These ‘‘contracts’’ were not 
imaginary things; they were real. They were as real as a con- 
tract to buy a house or a note promising to repay money borrowed 
at a bank. The best example is one of the first, the example of 
the men of the Plymouth Plantations. Before the Mayflower 
came in sight of the land of freedom, while the settlers were still 
on board their ship, they wrote out and signed a compact restrict- 
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ing each man’s freedom. They agreed through the compact to 
live in a certain way, to respect duly constituted authority, to 
share the risks and gains of a new settlement in a hostile land. 
They did this to survive. They knew that if every man worked 
for himself, alone, the result would be fatal. 

Education deals in part with the nature of everyman’s contract 
with his community. You are at the receiving stage today: you 
will be at the giving stage by and by. Your education, if it is 
sound and you are diligent, will enable you to give more wisely 
than those who have never thought about community organization 
and one’s individual relation to it. .Distinctly you are not here, 
we hope, merely to gain the smartness required to beat other men. 
You don’t need to go to college for that. In fact you can learn 
that better outside college where the real specialists in acquisition 
are to be found. 

We hope that you will think of your growing knowledge and 
skill always in relation to your duty to the community. It would 
be terribly lonesome business to know how to do something well 
only for the purpose of advancing a personal interest, to get ahead 
of someone else. You will be selfish enough to be troublesome to 
your friends and family—no worry about that! What you need 
to worry about is whether you are developing the thoughts, the 
reading habits, the sense of community responsibility which will 
make you a happy man in the days to come when worldly success 
smiles upon you. 

It is only when we have grasped the fundamental nature of 
our contract with society to make a return to it for the privilege 
of education, that we are prepared to see how great is our obli- 
gation individually and collectively to work toward a world 
organized for peace. Many of you were in the armed forces. 
Your life was at stake for a while. Why should it not be equally 
important to see what you can do toward the realization of a 
peaceful world in which lives will be spent for construction and 
not for destruction ? 

The difficulties are numerous and one of the first of these is the 
hard thinking that is required. We see now how much harder 
it is intellectually to make peace than it is to make war. Also we 
see that war increases national difficulties, for new troubles always 
arise when we have to resort to violence to win a desired objective. 
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Germany, for example, is as much a problem today as she was 
before the surrender. In settling with the Nazis we created the 
difficulty of dealing intimately with the Communists on matters 
of life and death. Hitler perfected the techniques already devel. 
oped by the totalitarian Soviets in manipulating a one-party sys- 
tem based on secret police. War changes the meaning of words: 
for a while all were democracies that were against Hitler who was 
for a time the chief danger. When war ends the true nature of 
our companions in arms comes out. Just when we had hoped we 
could fashion one world and banish war forever, we find the world 
profoundly divided. We hoped that one world could be achieved 
one day through a social contract called the Charter of the United 
Nations. What is holding up so desirable an outcome just when 
all the world prays for peace? 

The trouble springs chiefly from two opposing theories respect- 
ing the kind of society that men want. It is as if the signers of 
the Mayflower compact had disagreed and landed at Plymouth 
with two contracts and at once divided into two settlements, each 
working against the other. Today men attach fighting impor- 
tance to social ideas, how groups of people propose to live. In 
Russia you have to accept an idea imposed upon you if you expect 
to eat and live. You are arguing with starvation and the firing 
squad if you argue against imposed ideas. Even some objecting 
Russian scientists have been shot because they did not interpret 
their discoveries in line with Soviet doctrine. What is worse, the 
party line often changes suddenly and one who is not wily and 
subservient may be caught out between bases. When you want 
to say anything in Russia you have to look over your shoulder 
first. 

Such a system does not prepare the Soviet leaders for the give- 
and-take of an international conference where several systems are 
represented. They are required suddenly to switch from an 
authoritarian system to a democratic system, from party line sub- 
servience, to the study of propositions made by free men—free to 
think and speak their honest convictions. While the Soviet 
leaders subscribed to the Atlantic Charter they clearly meant to 
interpret it to suit their own peculiar ends. Those ends included 
the sovietization of the world. We have the word of Soviet leaders 
on that. We have Stalin’s word, repeated only last February, and 
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the repeated declarations of the Five-Year plans, that until the 
Soviet Union surpasses the rest of the world in armed might and 
industrial power, communism can not be safe. Stalin expressed 
it in these words: ‘‘We must prepare for any eventuality,’’ and 
this means prepared for war. 

The Soviet leaders clearly mistake the divisions of democratic 
debate for enmity and confusion. They do not know how to 
debate democratically because they have never debated that way. 
As an example of the democratic way let’s take a British Empire 
conference. I take this example, and not an American example, 
because you are already somewhat familiar with the way cam- 
paigns are conducted and elections held in the forty-eight units 
of the American commonwealth. When British Commonwealth 
representatives meet in London, large and small meet together. 
New Zealand can talk as freely as Canada or the United Kingdom. 
All have individuality and they respect each other’s individu- 
ality. They don’t all talk with the same accent by any means. 
They don’t ask ‘‘ How big is your country ?’’ when a representa- 
tive rises to speak. They don’t ask how many soldiers and battle- 
ships Canada or South Africa may have. Little and big get along 
together. 

That’s what we mean by democracy and sovereign equality and 
a commonwealth of nations. They will and do work if all have 
the will to make them work. They will not work if each confer- 
ence representative thinks only in terms of physical power, of 
atom bombs and tanks and air control, and of making every one 
in the world live under a police system. The ideas of a world 
commonwealth will always come principally from the larger 
powers in natural course. There’s where the greatest competition 
is and there too are the strongest incentives. If a small power 
has a great man, the rest of the world will not be long finding it 
out. When Nansen of Norway was looking after refugees after 
the first World War, the world discovered how great a man he 
was. Nansen was not cramped by the fact that he came from 
Norway and Norway suddenly found itself as big as Nansen. 

Since 1942 I have been engaged, so far as my duties at Hopkins 
have allowed, in work for the Department of State and as a repre- 
sentative of the government at Dumbarton Oaks and as adviser 
to the Secretary of State at the San Francisco Conference. It is 
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therefore not as a theorist but as a man who has been in the arena 
that I wish to say a few words of conclusion on these grave 
matters. They are all the more urgent to my way of thinking 
because, having participated in the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919, I saw its great results betrayed by little self-seeking men, 
I do not want to see that happen again. 

I want to say, and I wish I could say it so that you would never 
forget it, that the will to sustain a cooperative world peace is one 
of the most difficult things in the world to keep alive. It is so easy 
to be careless and indifferent when danger seems far away. You 
see peace on this campus and perhaps incline to think that war 
is something far off. Let me assure you that no place is far off 
today. All are near each other. Danger for one is danger for all. 
You must see this and believe it. It is one of the truest things in 
the world. What can you do about it? 

Soon, very soon, you may be required to do something about it. 
You may have to fight about it. Surely the issue should be clear 
to you if your life is at stake. The difficulties in the international 
field are not about votes in the Security Council or the disposition 
of Trieste or any of the things you see so frequently in the head- 
lines. It is rather a choice between two systems, one democratic, 
the other totalitarian, one depending on the secret ballot, the 
other on secret police. Let no sophistry, no errors of gov- 
ernment in our free society blind you to this distinction. Look 
at the whole balance sheet of America, not just a single detail 
before you begin to disparage America. Remember that mistakes 
are inevitable in government as among men. No system can be 
perfect. When the Titanic struck an iceberg and sank with the 
loss of hundreds of lives we did not abandon the use of ships, we 
set up the North Atlantic Ice Patrol. If government makes a 
mistake we criticize and improve it. The fortunate thing is that 
we can criticize government freely in the United States and throw 
out or elect officials freely. A devoted and wise group of men 
worked for that objective 159 years ago at the Constitutional Con- 
vention and others have worked at it ever since. Our liberties 
have been preserved by hard work; they were not kept by avoid- 
ing ladders as some people do today, or counting the spots on a 
chicken’s liver the way the Greek oracles did. 

I have named some of the great objectives which we hope you 
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will keep before you as you mature in this environment. In time 
you will become scientists or engineers or humanists or economists 
or doctors. All this will be easy by comparison with the hard task 
of thinking your way through social problems and taking your 
place in society. What we can do for you is of no lasting impor- 
tance if we have not taught you that citizenship comes first today 
in our crowded world. No man can be indifferent, no man can 
live a life apart from the rest, no man can enjoy the privileges 
of education and thereafter with a clear conscience break his con- 
tract with society. To respect that contract is to be mature, to 
strengthen it is to be a good citizen, to do more than your share 
under it is to be noble. These are the choices the times demand 
of allof us. They are the special concern of every truly educated 


man. 














THE NEW HOPE OF THE GREAT COMMUNITY 


STUART GERRY BROWN 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, GRINNELL COLLEGE 


OME thirty years ago, in the midst of the first Great War, 
Josiah Royce wrote a little book which he called The Hope of 
the Great Community. His thesis was simple—and it was un- 
answerable. He took his departure from the Pauline doctrine 
of human salvation by devotion to the community, symbolized 
in the person of Christ. Men must enlarge their vision, he said, 
in order to see the community as embracing all mankind. The 
attainment of such a vision seemed to him an urgent necessity. 
How much more so it must be to us in this later day. For Royce 
it already seemed likely that men might have no further chance 
to make peace among themselves. For us, who live in a time when 
the explosion of atomic bombs or the loosing of billions of disease 
germs upon centers of population may destroy all or most of us 
in a matter of hours, it would be incredible folly not to see at last 
that we must immediately save ourselves—or be damned eter- 
nally. It is not the lightning of heaven which will strike us, but 
our own failure to achieve our vaunted human dignity. 
Let us listen then for a moment to the counsel of the wise 
Harvard philosopher, trying to hear, finally, the truth which his 
contemporaries of thirty years ago would not heed: 


In our day this vision of the salvation of mankind, while 
indeed far enough away from us to cause constant and grave 
concern, and to demand endless labor, has been for a long 
time becoming clearer than ever, while both science and in- 
dustry have tended to bring men together in new fashions of 
cooperation, in new opportunities and exercises that involve 
an expressed charity in its true form, as a devotion not 
merely to individuals but to the united life of the community. 
The belief that mankind can be and in the end shall be one, 
has thus for a long time had an increased concreteness, defi- 
niteness, practical applicability, and despite all the vast evils 
of our modern social order, a genuine hopefulness. What 
has to be borne in mind is, that in former centuries, and above 
all in ancient times, the community of mankind was hindered 


Nore: Centennial Address, delivered at the Anniversary Exercises held in 
Darby Field House, Grinnell College, June 8, 1946. 
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from becoming an object either of experience or reasonable 
hope by the confusion of men’s tongues, by the mutual hos- 
tilities of nations, of religions, and of sects, and by the 
absence of means whereby men might learn to work together. 
Since the beginning of the modern world, not only have the 
sciences and the arts helped us to work together in a material 
way and to understand one another regarding our various 
ideas, but very many of our modern intellectual and practical 
modes of progress have possessed a significance not only 
material, but deeply spiritual and, what is more to the point 
in our present discussion, wisely international. The modern 
world has become in many ways more and more an inter- 
national world. And this, I insist, has been true not merely 
as to its technical and material ties, but as to its spiritual 
union. 

It has been this vision upon which a recent international 
crime has so violently intruded. The hope of the community 
lies in trying to keep before us a vision of what the com- 
munity of mankind may yet become despite this tragic 
calamity. 

The attainment of such a vision as Royce holds up before us is 
now, more than ever, our last hope of earthly salvation. It has 
always been the hope of mankind. It was so in the glorious noon- 
day of Greek culture, and at the height of Rome’s imperial great- 
ness; and it was so in the Garden of Gethsemane. It was man’s 
hope when the creative spirit of Europe was being torn on the 
racks of the Inquisition, and when the common men of France 
rose against their oppressors in the revolution of the eighteenth 
century. It was still so when Lincoln called the Republic of the 
United States, ‘‘the last best hope of earth,’’ and when, in the 
summer of 1914, Lord Grey of Falloden stood in the window of the 
British Foreign Office and said sadly to his aide, ‘‘One by one the 
lights of Europe are going out; they may not be lit again in our 
day.’’ And now in the context of our time this vision is once 
again the hope of the world—the new hope of the great com- 
munity. 

No less a topic than this befits the occasion upon which we meet 
together this afternoon. We are celebrating the centennial of an 
American college; but, in a larger sense, we are celebrating a 
single moment of achievement in the three centuries of struggle 
to realize the American dream. And the American dream—that 
lovely but often empty phrase—when rightly understood, is no 
inconsiderable part of the long history of human aspiration to- 
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ward the ideal of human brotherhood. For, when rightly under- 
stood, the American dream means the ideal of universal neighbor. 
liness, among individuals and among nations. Probably no public 
statement of the late President Roosevelt met with such unani- 
mous consent as the words in his first inaugural address in which 
he dedicated this nation to the policy of the good neighbor. And 
you will remember that he defined the good neighbor as the man 
who respects his fellow men because he ‘‘resolutely respects 
himself.’ 

It is a commonplace to say that the chief aim of the American 
college is the education of leaders for future generations. And 
yet I think this has not been, and is not now, really the chief aim— 
important as it undoubtedly is. I think the American college, and 
this college perhaps particularly, has always been most deeply 
committed to the hope that through the arts and sciences of liberal 
education it might help to foster and nourish the spirit of neigh- 
borliness in the world. This is, indeed, only another way of say- 
ing that the American college has always deeply shared the 
American dream of which I have spoken, and that even now, at 
what is perhaps the most dreadful turning point in human his- 
tory, it still dares to hold up to its students the Pauline vision of 
the great community, and to direct the whole of its life—in the 
classroom, in the residence hall, on the playing field and in the 
chapel—towards the realization of that vision. 

There is now a great controversy raging among the faculties 
of our colleges and universities, and many fundamental questions 
are being placed squarely before us. Sometimes the terms of this 
debate seem to imply that we must choose between ‘‘scientific’’ or 
‘‘liberal’’ studies—as though the one must exclude the other in 
its meaning. Sometimes we are told that we face a dilemma be- 
tween ‘‘vocational’’ training and a ‘‘liberal’’ education which 
is valuable only to a leisure class. But we shall not solve our 
problems in such terms as these. 

The problems are real enough. It is not to be ignored that men 
must earn a living, that college training must help them toward 
that end. Nor can we allow the urgency of economic security in 
a suitable vocation to obscure the equally pressing need for a col- 
lege education which fits men to use their leisure in a wise further- 
ance of their own happiness, and which will supply the world 
with men and women of judgment and imagination who may 
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assume the tasks of free citizenship in their time. These needs 
raise real and urgent questions for American educators: How 
shall we organize our course of study? What, specifically, shall 
we require of our students in the various fields of learning—in 
the humanities, in the natural sciences, in the social studies, in the 
fine arts? How shall we know when they have attained sufficient 
maturity in these things to be qualified for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree? How can we make our classroom work more convincingly 
practical as well as more honestly inspiring to anxious young men 
and women? We shall not, I say, answer these questions in the 
terms in which they are nowadays so often set before us. We 
shall not answer them until we are able to see them in the range 
of a wider perspective—as parts of a larger whole. 

The most hopeful sign is that many leaders in education, as 
well as some in public life, like the late Wendell Willkie, have 
indeed the powers of imagination and insight to see the larger 
whole. This college, like many others in America, has been re- 
studying its aims and instruments—trying, if it can, to meet the 
challenge of the day. It has decided, as other colleges are now 
deciding, that only radical action can meet that challenge. And 
it is learning what is one of the oldest truths of philosophy—that 
the most radical action is often the most conservative. We have 
become more deeply conscious of our history; and, like many of 
our sister colleges, we have seen that our foundations in the tra- 
ditional arts and sciences are firm. We need only to build more 
firmly upon them. The American college will not in the end be 
betrayed by the language of polemical controversy. There is no 
ultimate distinction between the ‘‘scientific’’ and the ‘‘liberal,’’ 
or the ‘‘vocational’’ and the ‘‘liberal.’’ The educated man, the 
man who has most fully realized his humanity, must be in the 
future, as he always has been, a man with a genuine vocation— 
a calling as the early Americans once said. And he must be a 
man whose temper is scientific, schooled in the disciplines of natu- 
ral science. But this is not enough. He must be also a liberal 
man—a man whose mind has been liberated from prejudice and 
error. He must, as Jefferson would have said, be a whole man. 

Such a man will be, in our contemporary terms, at once an 
individualist and a collectivist. He will value himself because 
he is a man, and the community because it is a community of men. 
He will find the fullest realization of himself in the fullest service 
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to the community. He will fix his values upon the largest scale, 
lest he fritter away his spirit in petty things and lose his world. 
Education alone cannot produce such men. There must be given 
the essential human stuff. And this is the great wager of our 
time—that men are inherently capable, when rightly educated, 
of achieving the great community. There are terrible signs that 
we may lose the wager. It would be folly not to face this fact. 
But it is a wager like that of Pascal: ‘‘If we win we gain the 
world; if we lose we are none the worse for our trial.’’ 

It follows from such considerations as these that right educa- 
tion in this day, as in any other, will be the education which holds 
unashamedly before the student the hope of the great community ; 
which opens to him the great books of the world in which that 
hope is set forth by the human imagination at its highest level of 
achievement; which places at his disposal the tools of material 
progress and helps him to study the techniques of moral advance- 
ment; and which urges him constantly to know himself, the better 
to know his fellows. Such an education will demand, in the end, 
of all its students and of all its teachers, a new dedication to the 
life of the spirit. It will demand charity above all things. By 
deliberately expecting too much, it will never be satisfied—and 
so, never dull or torpid. It will be energetic and practical; for 
it will be rooted in the sure belief that only the idea is practical. 
It will demand to know, as William James put it, the ‘‘cash value 
of all new ideas’’—and all old ideas as well. It will be experi- 
mental with techniques and methods; and it will be staunchly 
conservative in maintaining its values. 

Such an education has been the ideal of this college for a hun- 
dred years. What is called for now is no change of direction or 
purpose. The fruits of this institution are ample testimony that 
it has cultivated the tree of the spirit. What is needed now is 
rather a new summoning of energies to carry on more fervently 
the noble task laid upon us by our predecessors. We must share 
with our sister colleges the most stirring adventure that teachers 
and students have ever undertaken. We must pledge our faith 
once more to the tradition which, from Plato to Josiah Royce, has 
never been broken. For the tradition of humane and liberal edu- 
cation is nothing else but the ceaseless attempt of mankind to 
master itself—and so to progress, slowly it may be, but steadily, 
in the ever new hope of the great community. 




















ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


WESLEY P. LLOYD 
DEAN, BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


BRIGHAM Young University centered its new plan for higher 

education in a study of the student and his needs. While a 
majority of the universities of the country changed their subject 
matter offerings, Brigham Young University chose to start with 
the student. To meet the new day in higher education a mere 
rearrangement of curricula seemed inadequate until first more 
could be learned about the capacity of the student and about his 
needs outside of the classroom. 

This approach resulted in the appointment of a Dean of Stu- 
dents who was charged with the administrative responsibility of 
directing an area of university life to be known as the Special 
Services. This change which went into effect at the beginning 
of the school year 1945-46 marked the first significant develop- 
ment in policy under the new administration. 

The appointment of a Dean of Students is an administrative 
shift now common to a good number of the universities of the 
country. But, to assign to this office the major responsibility for 
studying the entire out-of-class program of the student, in order 
to give new meaning to academic endeavor as was done at Brig- 
ham Young University, is uncommon and, in some respects, 
unique. The areas co-ordinated within the Special Services are: 
Admissions and Credits, Athletics, Attendance and Scholarship, 
Awards and Scholarships, Orientation, Public Services, Student 
Employment, Student Health Services, Student Housing, Student 
Loans, Student Organizations and Publications, Student Person- 
nel Testing and Counseling, Women’s Activities and Veterans 
Education. These areas, always related in theory, now are 
brought together in actual function. 


PROCEDURE IN THE NEW ORGANIZATION 


At work with the Dean of Students is a committee of regular 
members of the faculty, known as the Committee on Special Ser- 
vices. In some cases, the members of the Committee are heads of 
academic departments, who devote a portion of each day to the 
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work of the Committee. The standing Committee replaces seven- 
teen committees that formerly were responsible for various stu- 
dent needs, but which had no co-ordinating administrator other 
than the President of the University. The Committee on Special 
Services meets once each week to consider major problems of 
University policy and procedure relating to student welfare and 
activities, and to make needed recommendations to the adminis- 
tration. The Dean of Students is a member of the Deans’ Coun- 
cil, which is an advisory body to the President of the University, 
and of the University Council, which is a legislative unit of the 
University. 


THE STUDENT NEED 


Essentially, the wartime and the postwar student seemed to 
need a clearer picture of his own aptitudes, and of the offerings 
of the University. It was quite as important that the University 
get a clear picture of the student and his specific needs. 

The theory for a successful administration of student personnel 
in institutions of higher learning is well established in American 
colleges and universities.‘ In practice, however, there remains 
the major problem of adjusting long-time campus interests and 
traditional administrative habits to the actual needs of students. 
In the postwar university, the student has a right to expect an 
objective study of his own capabilities as a guide to his selection 
of an academic field. 

At Brigham Young University, the principal emphasis is on a 
liberal education for all students, rather than on high specializa- 
tion. This emphasis, however, does not relieve the University of 
responsibility for an effective personnel service which assists stu- 
dents in selecting a life’s work. The need for all college students 
to have a common body of information is but a half-need, which 
must be supplemented by the discovery and treatment of indi- 
vidual differences. 

The criticism that social life on the American campus has 
replaced academic achievement comes partly from the failure of 


1 The investigation conducted by the Commission on Higher Education of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools resulted 
in the publication in 1936 of The Evaluation of Higher Institutions. Volume 
5, Student Personnel Service, by Donfred H. Gardner. This publication is 
typical of a growing list of reliable studies in the field. 
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university administrators to co-ordinate the out-of-class activities 
and bring them into the proper relationship with academic work. 

University administrators today see dangers in setting up a 
so-called normal or standard academic load, unless it is closely 
related to other legitimate activities of the student. In counseling 
the student, attention must be given to the number of hours he 
spends in part-time employment, the number of his affiliations 
with special student organizations, the type of his living accom- 
modations and their distance from the campus, the number of 
hours spent in athletics and the mental capacity of the student. 
Mental capacity is not to be measured by objective tests alone. 
These will be supplemented by a study of the student’s educa- 
tional experience. 

OnE YEAR OF OPERATION 


Three developments within the year are typical of the work and 
progress of the new administrative unit. 

1. Co-ordination of Student Organizations. One member of 
the Special Services was appointed Co-ordinator of Student 
Organizations, with responsibility to work with student govern- 
ment. All student organizations have re-defined their purposes 
and functions, and have reduced duplication of activities and 
memberships. The prospective ‘‘joiner’’ can now see the total 
campus picture, recognize his time limitations and maintain an 
appropriate relationship between his academic and out-of-class 
campus life. Academic officials will have available vital informa- 
tion regarding the out-of-class activity of college men and women. 
The traditional friendliness of the Y campus comes to new signifi- 
cance in a cooperative spirit among all organizations. 

2. Student Health Service. During the year, the University 
adopted a revised Student Health Service, to take effect at the 
beginning of the school year 1946-47. For a nominal fee, stu- 
dents registering at the University will be given extensive health 
coverage, including hospitalization and surgery, as recommended 
by a sub-committee on Student Health. This program promises 
to demonstrate a new reach in Student Health Services in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

3. The Counseling Service. A careful study of shifting regis- 
tration and student academic mortality indicated the need for 
more complete information about the student before his registra- 
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tion and more helpful pre-registration and post-registration 
counseling. During the year, the Committee recommended, and 
the University approved the establishing of a Student Counseling 
Service. This Service becomes operative with the beginning of 
the University year 1946-47. The Chairman of the Counseling 
Service is a member of the Special Services Committee, and as 
such, is responsible for the registration of new students at the 
University. Working with the Chairman will be a member of the 
faculty responsible for objective testing and measuring of all 
Freshman and Sophomore students who are new to the Univer- 
sity, and one faculty member whose major assignment is to fur- 
nish up-to-date information on the occupations and professions. 

Each new student registering comes to the University several 
days before registration. Here he takes objective tests. The 
results of this testing program, together with a record of the edu- 
cational background of the student is useful in his registration 
and in the counseling which will follow. 

In his first registration, the student will begin his university 
studies in the foundations of liberal education. With a faculty 
adviser he will select his major field. This selection may be made 
during his first quarter or at any later time. When his choice 
has been made, the student will transfer to the college in which 
his major academic work is offered. Information helpful to the 
student’s academic success will be available to the Dean of the 
college selected. This system makes it possible for the Dean of 
the college to spend his energies with students who have selected 
the college for reasons other than accidental, and gives clearer 
definition to the work of the Counseling Service. 

The Counseling Service is not to be confused with the idea of 
a lower division which is common to many universities. It has a 
flexibility which allows the student to go early into the college 
of his choice, or to remain with the Counseling Service until such 
a choice has been made. The Service has no disciplinary author- 
ity, and the student makes his own final decisions. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


A significant inclusion in the Special Services is the area of 
Admissions and Credits. A vast amount of information neces- 
sary to the successful work of the Dean of Students organization 
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is available through the Registrar, who is a regular member of the 
Committee. Studies on academic failure are now under way. 
These may have important bearing on the problem of student 
selection and distribution in appropriate college areas. 

The year’s experience with the new Plan for Student Personnel 
Administration at Brigham Young University gives added inter- 
est in subject-matter offerings. Round tables in Education, 
which were held during the Summer Session just past, were 
devoted to discussions of the new plans at Harvard, Chicago, 
Yale, Princeton and Oregon. In these round tables, recognition 
was given to needed emphases on academic offerings and changes 
appropriate to Brigham Young University. 














THE CURRICULUM AND THE LIBRARY 


JULIAN PARK 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


LOWLY, gropingly, America returns to the ways of peace. 
For four years we had not known them; and for more than 
four years before 194°. 7e were preparing and fearing and think- 
ing in terms not of pe «but of war. Not even now can we settle 
down to our old wa: . Most of them are gone for ever. The 
gap between the wor! | of 1946 and of 1941 is almost as great as 
that separating the }.urope which knew no printing from that 
of the years that foi’ »wed Gutenberg. 

Culturally, intelle ‘tually, as well as politically, we shall be 
groping our way fo: a long time; recovering, evaluating, plan- 
ning. The flower -» be plucked from the nettle is not clearly 
visible, but hope cries out against doubt and fear. History has 
shown again and gain that when the world seemingly grows 
swiftly worse, a lea ven is stirring in the minds of men that points 
to salvation. The triumphant affirmation of ‘‘The City of God,”’ 
a vital stimulus to this day, was written when the Goths stood 
among the ruins of Rome. The tasks ahead are great; and the 
greatest among them is that, if the final comment on civilization 
is not to be spoken by the atomic bomb, if men’s highest beliefs 
are not to decay into dust, Christian people must live their creed, 
not belie their faith by their actions. 

A most weighty task challenges the victors, and its first address 
may well be to literature. Books are to play a leading part in 
answering it. For one thing, the need to educate a new Ger- 
many is an agreed responsibility and its dimensions are formid- 
able. The thoughts of a generation have been perverted by the 
foulest of doctrines. A deep stain ison its mind. It was a sym- 
bolic act when Hitler, as a first step in statesmanship, wrote his 
contempt for books with a lighted torch. The creativeness of Ger- 
many and the ordinary amenities of daily life perished together. 
We are bound too closely to European culture, even to that of 
prewar Germany, for its tragedy not to affect our own. 


Nore: Address delivered in June, 1946, before the Section of College and 
Reference Librarians of the American Library Association meeting at 
Buffalo. 
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The flow of ideas between the countries of the old world, and 
between Europe and America, was almost completely cut off for 
five years. Only vaguely did we know, for instance, what was 
happening in France in the realm of the mind. It is this kind 
of isolation that makes for mental and spiritual poverty—both 
for those who are shut in and for those who are shut out. 

Only when we were confronted with thik stark reality did we 
fully realize the social role of the library. “ "e have been unduly 
apt to think of the library, especially of 6° kind of library, in 
terms too personal, too vocational, too acac” ‘vic. These are im- 
portant enough to justify its existence, but bhiture acknowledges 
no limits that can be bounded in finite ways. “Culture is of course 
one of the hardest words to define, and one &* the easiest to mis- 
use. Yet there seems to be no satisfactory S*nonym. A person 
with few economic advantages may be jus?°as cultured as a 
wealthy person, a person with little forma?’ education as cul- 
tured as the holder of a university degree. “It is the library 
which forms the bond of union between these ;‘here they meet on 
common ground. Only love of books, music df art can do this. 
Here, in the library, is where the veteran, starved, perhaps, of 
nearly all resources that he has not nurtured within himself, 
should find himself on common ground with those older and 
younger than himself. A college library properly includes not 
only printed materials but also pictures, music scores and records, 
slides, even motion pictures. Such a broad conception of library 
service seems to me all the more necessary now when books are 
not all there is to self-education. 

You will agree as to the ferment existing nowadays among the 
curriculum-makers of all colleges. Just how yeasty this is, is 
another question. The mountain may labor and bring forth a 
mouse, just to maintain the truth of the proverb. Nevertheless, 
it is patent that the war has done things to every college, of no 
matter what type or location or size. I maintain, however, that 
many of the changes that the war has brought have had to do not 
with general principles but with details or particular experi- 
ments. I have especially in mind the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. After all, intensive work in languages is nothing very 
new. The Berlitz schools did it long before the first world war ; 
and the language ‘‘houses’’ at such colleges as Middlebury for 
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many years have emphasized the incalculable value of uninter- 
rupted consecutive work, not free from the distractions of extra- 
curricular activities but, shall I say, sublimating these activities 
so that it is impossible to ‘‘play tennis’’ but only possible to 
‘*jouer au tennis.’’ 

What the war did, while it was on, was to intensify everyone’s 
work—teacher’s, student’s, and even librarian’s—to the point 
where a year or so ago we sank back with a sigh of relief and 
said that now the strain will be over. That happiness lasted for 
about a month, until we realized how many GI’s would descend 
upon us. Then we wondered if the war were really over. 

Some other general doubts and fears assail us when we look 
at the vast number of current curricular changes. Are some of 
them made merely for the sake of change, for the sake of report- 
ing to the outside world that we are up and doing, with a heart 
for any fate? Are some of them made because the war which has 
changed all things must inevitably change all educational con- 
cepts as well? Are some of them made because (I whisper this) 
Harvard said it first and at greater length? Are some of them 
made because the thousands of returning veterans have made it 
difficult, even impossible in many cases, to teach in the old way 
and we are adapting our teaching methods to mass production 
without really desiring to do so? 

To me the curious thing about these changes, in so far as they 
have similarity, is that so many of them look backward instead of 
forward. The reasons for the rather general return to prescrip- 
tion are obvious; but they don’t satisfy me. I would suppose 
that the most important reason, the one applying most generally, 
is the belief that college products are not generally and liberally 
educated. The New York Times, five or six years ago, had a 
great deal to do with persuading us that, in particular, college 
students don’t know American history. Properly shocked were 
many colleges, some even stunned by what they should have been 
able to find out for themselves. So the remedy was to require 
work in American history. I regret, being myself a historian, 
as much as anyone can, ignorance of the history of our own 
country ; but there are many other gaps and deficiencies in our 
higher education that are as deplorable. I was much more 
shocked by the revelations that have come out of our American 
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army of occupation in Germany regarding their conceptions of 
the right and wrong of human relationships. A sampling of 
1700 soldiers represents a satisfactory cross section of our troops 
in Germany ; and a third of them would have had some, if little, 
college experience. Fifty-one per cent said they believe Hitler 
did Germany a lot of ‘‘good’’ prior to 1939. : Twenty-one per 
cent said that they believe the Germans, under Hitler, had ‘‘ good 
reasons’’ for the persecution of the Jews, while another 10% 
were undecided. In other words, 31% either approve or con- 
done the bestial persecution practiced on the Jews by the 
Germans. Nineteen per cent of the American soldiers believe 
that Germany had either ‘‘some’’ or a ‘‘good deal’’ of justifica- 
tion for starting this war, while an additional 11% stated that 
they ‘‘were not quite sure.’’ That is to say, 30% were ready to 
accept or already had accepted Germany’s propaganda. Twenty- 
eight per cent agree with some of the German explanations of 
why Germany started the war. Twenty-four per cent believe the 
Germans had a ‘‘very good’’ or a ‘‘fairly good’’ argument in 
their doctrine that, since Germany was Europe’s ‘‘ most efficient”’ 
country, she had a right to be the controlling influence on the 
continent. Thirty per cent like the Germans better than they 
do the English or the French, principally because of German 
‘‘ecleanliness’’ and ‘‘industriousness.’’ Twelve per cent stated 
they believe some ‘‘races’’ are superior or inferior ‘‘by nature,’’ 
while an additional 16% were undecided.? 

The conclusions to be drawn from these data, so far as concerns 
a large percentage of our troops, boys of college age if not with 
college experience, are such as to worry the professors of social 
studies and the curriculum makers vastly more than the absence 
of knowledge about what may be trivial facts in our history, facts 
that may clutter the mind instead of adorning it; facts that may 
be looked up in a moment, if you librarians and we teachers only 
put the boys in the way of finding them. 

The easy remedy, in the college curriculum, is prescription. 
The pamphlets and books which have come to your libraries from 
such colleges as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Amherst, 
Trinity, Dartmouth, Brown (to name only a few), show that the 
free elective system is no longer popular. There is no doubt that 

1See School and Society, March 30, 1946. 
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it was subject to abuse; but the principle of self-education, which 
is partly bound up with free election, is so fundamental that I 
submit the abuses would have been corrected. How? It’s a long 
and highly controversial story, hardly appropriate to detail in 
this paper. Let me give you the arguments which recently per- 
suaded the faculty of the University of Buffalo, by a unanimous 
vote (and think of anything passing a faculty unanimously!), 
to retain the principle of free election which for the last six- 
teen years has characterized our curricular philosophy.’ 

No one can say that our system works perfectly; in fact, it 
often works badly. The question is not one of substituting per- 
fection for imperfection; it is whether better education would 
result from some other system. 

There are very great advantages to a curriculum based upon a 
list of prescribed courses which are specified by the faculty as 
essential and are required of all. At the very least, such a system 
tends to standardize the student. This is a convenience to all 
teachers of upper courses, since they are enabled to rely upon 
the background common to all members of the class. There is 
also the advantage that the aims and objectives of the institution 
are given sharp definition—a quality which many persons prize 
above all others. Ostensibly, the list of requirements is a con- 
venient administrative device whereby every student is automati- 
cally given the benefit of the faculty’s best judgment, this being 
presumed to be better than his own. 

It is the argument-from-authority which alone can justify the 
prescribed curriculum; and it is the essential weakness of this 
argument which leads the Buffalo faculty to prefer the apparent 
confusion of freedom to an imposed order. The difficulties which 
confront the conscientious authoritarian are perplexing to a 
degree. Here are some of them. 

Any list of required courses must, of physical necessity, pick 
and choose between the objectives of a liberal education. The 
student would need eight or ten years rather than four were he 
to take courses aimed directly at each of these desiderata. It 
would be silly to suggest that the judgment of mature and learned 
men was not on the whole more reliable than that of school boys; 


2 The next few paragraphs are quoted or paraphrased from the Report of 
the Curriculum Committee. University of Buffalo Studies, June, 1946. 
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but where is the faculty that has the ‘‘authority’’ to declare 
science more important than literature, or French more impor- 
tant than sociology ? 

The answer, of course, is that such choices between equal values 
cannot be made in an institution which honors the name of uni- 
versity. Such a choice is frankly made, and its consequences are 
openly accepted, by institutes of technology and by conservatories 
of music. These institutions perform a valuable, honorable and 
special service. They demonstrate a singleness of purpose which 
is never observed in a university. They have, however, gained 
definition of function at the cost of limitation. It has never been 
proved that they have gained enough in efficiency to justify what 
they have sacrificed in order to specialize. 

By contrast to the technical school and the conservatory, the 
university is a place of catholic interests. This is its greatest 
strength ; indeed, its raison d’étre. However confusing its rami- 
fications may become, no move should be made which militates 
against the basic assumption that all fields of learning are of 
equal value and of equal dignity. Any conceivable set of re- 
quirements would inevitably involve such discrimination between 
disciplines. 

The University of Buffalo faculty considered, also, the possi- 
bility of establishing a curriculum that would make a compromise 
between free election and detailed prescription. The device most 
seriously considered was a system of requirements based upon the 
divisions rather than upon single courses. It was suggested that 
this would mollify the student by giving him a choice between 
the evils available in a division for which he had no personal use ; 
and it obviously avoids any appearance of telling one’s colleague 
that his field is not, after all, fundamental. 

Divisional prescription did not gain favor for several reasons. 
In the first place, the divisions themselves are a piece of adminis- 
trative machinery ; they cannot seriously be held to represent a 
reliable separation of knowledge into its component parts. Jus- 
tice can be done only by disregarding the divisional boundaries 
when judgment indicates; psychology, for example, would have 
to count as both a science and a social study. 

Divisional prescription, at a very large university, may actu- 
ally preserve to the student a measure of choice. But unless he 
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can choose between ten or fifteen courses at every level within 
each division, there is from his point of view no tangible dif- 
ference between divisional requirements and course requirements. 
In a small college like Buffalo’s arts college, it is the latter situ- 
ation which would obtain. 

Divisional rather than departmental prescription is prescrip- 
tion—though in a more general way—and not freedom. If we 
undertake to exchange the value of freedom for the values that 
inhere in prescription, it would seem wiser to make certain that 
the beneficial effect of prescription is achieved. In that case, we 
should follow the naval and military academies, and impose upon 
the student a well-considered program in which every detail is 
specified and coordinated. Partial prescription makes the fac- 
ulty assume an onus of responsibility without providing a guar- 
antee that the responsibility will be carried out. 

In all of this the psychology of the student is important. How- 
ever much one may protest that he should be humble and follow 
the direction of his elders and betters, it is a fact that omnibus 
and sumptuary requirements of any sort make him feel cornered, 
and add to his effort of learning the burden of putting a restraint 
upon his sense of injustice. 

A final reason for Buffalo’s negation of such general require- 
ments (and one which seems in itself enough to carry conviction) 
is the fact that requirements inevitably result in courses which 
have a vested interest in enrolment. Although there is nothing 
in the theoretical nature of vested interests to make them bad, 
and although they are often an influence for good, there is much 
in human nature which points to their undesirability in our cur- 
riculum of liberal arts. While instances may be cited where 
required courses have maintained their vitality for a period of 
years, there is every reason to fear the cycle of events which has 
so often characterized the history of such courses. The students 
enrol because they must. It is unnecessary to convince them of 
the validity of the requirement, indeed, its purpose may not be 
even explained to them. Presently, the instructor forgets that 
he is under an obligation to justify himself to each successive 
generation of students; and finally, the relation between the re- 
quired course and the curriculum as a whole is forgotten by the 
teacher himself, and the students are put through a routine which 
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has no clear connection either with their education or with their 
lives. At this point, an academic abuse has established itself, 
usually so firmly that a major upheaval of the faculty is needed 
to correct the situation. 

The dangerous aspect of this cycle is the imperceptible rate 
at which it proceeds. The history so briefly summarized above 
usually takes fifteen or twenty years to run its course; and the 
sequence of events is so gradual that many a good and sincere 
man has seen it in process without sensing the true import of 
what he is witnessing. 

The Buffalo faculty did not believe that the principle of free- 
dom can be tampered with. It is all very well to cite the traffic 
regulations as an example of freedom tempered by legitimate 
restraint. These deal with a minor and physical aspect of our 
lives. Their value is constantly checked and demonstrated by 
their substantial success in regulating traffic. They do not seek 
to impose a doubtful authority upon our souls. In the realm of 
the mind and the spirit, freedom is absolute, or it does not exist. 

But with all our abstract devotion to freedom at Buffalo, we 
no more than the old-time disciplinarian, wish the student to be 
able to choose a hodgepodge of unrelated courses, none of which 
are scheduled before ten o’clock or situated above the second floor. 
Twenty or so years ago, our curriculum was partly prescribed. 
We find that the choices of the freshman today are very slightly 
different from his courses when he had little choice. The gain 
is psychological. He is forced to examine his mind, his probable 
future and his capacities; all with the testing and advice without 
which the self-examination would be less valuable, but essentially 
the decisions are his. Bizarre elections are subject to the search- 
ing criticisms of more than one qualified person, but in some cases 
that which at first seems to be defenseless turns out to be part of a 
logical, properly planned program for this particular individual. 

Naturally, a fundamental part of this concept depends upon 
the advisory system. That is true, however, of the successful 
functioning of any curriculum. At least one faculty has chosen 
to accept the burden of this conscientious advising; but the stu- 
dent is not, of course, required to put into practice the advice he 
receives, otherwise it would not be advice. With the help of the 
deans, the personnel office, and the individual faculty advisers, 
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the University of Buffalo believes that the student is competent 
to guide his own educational destiny and to decide for himself 
how he can best use his college experience. So long as the stu- 
dent has the right to act at variance with the recommendations 
of his advisers, he is free; and in accepting the consequences for 
what he does, he bears the burden of all free men. 

Students are infinitely more mature now than they used to be. 
There is no better time to consider a youth to be grown up than 
the months between school and college. It is his life, his work, 
not the professor’s; even if he makes mistakes they can hardly 
have very lamentable consequences. 

Two keen observers of our academic life, John Dewey and 
Harold Laski, have more than once criticized the usual run of 
college graduates in America on the ground that their college 
training does little to arouse them to the realities of the social 
order into which they move when they graduate. The reason 
that both suggest (or did suggest, some years ago) is, of course, 
that college life is still wedded to the academic tradition of aloof- 
ness, where mind is not supposed to occupy itself with such sordid 
business as unemployment or the realities of present-day politics. 
Yet if it heeds this complaint, and does so concern itself with the 
workaday world, critics, like Dr. Flexner, object that the univer- 
sity is no longer worthy of its high and tradivional name. Is 
there no way to bring these attitudes a little closer? Is there no 
place for an education which does not lose sight of the organic 
relation between thinking and doing? The curriculum estab- 
lished at Buffalo by a two-thirds vote in 1931 and reaffirmed by 
unanimous vote in 1946 fails if it does not induce, even compel, 
the student at the outset of his college life to think out the prob- 
lem of his place in the world not only of his graduation but of 
his freshman year; for he should feel himself a privileged person 
even on his entrance to college, with an obligation to use each 
of his four years to induct him into realities. And so with each 
year should come inevitably first the vision, then the grasp, then 
the ability to direct economic and social forces into new and bet- 
ter channels. This program of study is envisaged by both pro- 
fessors and students alike as one concerned not with four years 
but with forty. It may make prigs of some, dilettantes of others; 
but the college which unswervingly and consistently applies the 
principle of liberty must expect apparent failures. 
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The place of the library is prescribed pretty largely by the 
purposes of the college. If the college is a collection of depart- 
ments with little sense of cooperation, then the library will reflect 
that lack of unity. The library should be a key for much of the 
hoped-for simplification of courses and departmental harmony. 
We shall some day find a way to correlate and unify around the 
library. English composition, for example, is like the rather 
well-known story which I often read in Bain’s ‘‘Digit of the 
Moon’’—the tale of Twashtri’s creation of woman, after he had 
exhausted his materials in the creation of man. Compounding 
all the things that were left over, he gave her to man. But that 
unreasonable person said: ‘‘Lord, this creature that you have 
given me makes my life miserable . . . and so I have come to 
give her back again, as I cannot live with her.’’ After a week, 
man came to him again and said he was lonely and couldn’t he 
have the creature back? Then after only three days man came 
once more and said that he had come to the conlusion that she 
was more of a trouble than a pleasure, so please wouldn’t he 
take her back once more? But Twashtri said: ‘‘Be off. I will 
have no more of this. You must manage how you can.’’ Then 
man said : ‘‘ But I cannot live with her.’’? And Twashtri replied : 
‘‘Neither could you live without her.’’ 

Well, to compare great things with small, we don’t know what 
to do with English composition, nor do we know what to do with- 
out it. Many years ago, I said that we shall some day get rid 
of teachers of composition and grammar (retaining, I hope, some 
professors of literature), and have what you might call coaches 
and trainers in the field of books, with the technique and the 
formal imparted indirectly and, hence, more effectively. I didn’t 
mean, as one college has notoriously decided, that the whole cur- 
riculum should consist of great books, but that great books should, 


_ especially for superior students, permeate and inspire the whole 


concept of education ; that there should not necessarily be courses 
in them but that the unity of the curriculum should be sought in 
them rather than in any formal way; that they should be caught 
and not taught. The library must be used much more than it is 
now, as the headquarters for teaching, rather than a place where 
books are drawn out and returned, or else you will be fined. 
There is nothing more absurd than that a standardizing agency 
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should presume to judge a library and, in the process, set a mini- 
mum number of books which that library must contain. That 
used to be among the criteria. Perhaps it still is, somewhere. 

A library is as large as the number of good books used per 
student. A library is as good as its courteous, well-trained staff. 
Librarians must not develop technique at the expense of either 
personality or scholarship. A library is only effective if its staff 
keeps thoroughly informed about, if possible becomes thoroughly 
sympathetic with, the changing concepts of the curriculum in 
that college and in others, too. Not only should the chief libra- 
rian be a member of the faculty, of course with full professorial 
rank, but many of the staff, certainly department heads, should 
also be members of the faculty and attend meetings and so keep 
in touch. The responsibility is reciprocal. The only trouble is 
that sometimes when a professor comments on what the library 
is doing, he is thought to be stepping out of character (though 
generally a professor is free to comment on anything under the 
sun, and to get away with it) and to be meddling with something 
that he has no knowledge of. Still, I would run the risk if I 
were he. 

The responsibility of the library in a college where the cur- 
riculum is flexible is obviously different, and greater, than that 
in a college where the program is rigid. More books, and better 
books, more service and better service, must be supplied. Per- 
haps on that account librarians will not like all the assumptions 
of this paper. 























THE METHODIST COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


JOHN O. GROSS 


SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A STUDY has been made in the office of the Department of 
Educational Institutions of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church of the presidents of 102 Methodist educational 
institutions. 
It was found that the average age of the president now serving 
a Methodist-related college is 53. The average age of the presi- 
dent when first chosen by the college he now serves is 45. The 
presidents now serving fall into the following age classifications : 


6 are between 70 and 76 
94 ce &é 60 ce 69 
34 ¢é “é 50 < 59 
98 &é &é 40 cc 49 
10 “<é ‘é 34 cc 39 


During the past ten years, 80 institutions have elected new 
presidents. This would indicate that the tenure of presidents 
of Methodist colleges is short. However, the average years of 
service is ten years. Fourteen of the presidents now serving have 
given 20 years or more to their respective colleges and ten presi- 
dents who retired within the past 10 years gave an aggregate of 
329 years of service to 10 Methodist institutions. Twelve of the 
present list of college presidents have served less than 2 years. 
The period of service of the president of a Methodist-related col- 
lege is far above the national average of four years. 

Sixty-two of the presidents studied are ministers and 46 of this 
number hold a B.D. degree from a theological school or its equiva- 
lent. Of these 46, 39 received their degrees from Methodist theo- 
logical seminaries and 7 from non-Methodist seminaries. In spite 
of the fact that 62 of the presidents are ministers, less than one 
half of that number went directly from pastorates or church 
offices into college presidencies. Many of the men now serving 
at the head of Methodist educational institutions are ministers, 
yet have had either very brief or no actual experience in pas- 
torates. Of the present list of college presidents, two thirds of 
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the number have been elevated from work in educational institu- 
tions to presidencies. Eighteen were elected from deanships or 
professorships in the institutions over which they now preside, 
Apparently, educational institutions increasingly are demanding 
that their presidents be men who have had some previous experi- 
ence in educational work. 

A very high per cent of all the presidents of Methodist-related 
institutions have had their training in Methodist institutions. 
Sixty-seven presidents earned bachelor degrees from 28 Methodist 
schools, 7 from tax-supported institutions and 13 from other 
church-related or independent institutions. Six were educated 
at Methodist colleges now closed or merged with other schools. 

Emory University and Northwestern University lead the list 
of colleges where presidents had their undergraduate work with 
7 each and Wesleyan University follows with 6. The list of the 
total number of degrees earned by Methodist college presidents 
at Methodist-related institutions is headed by Northwestern with 
21; Boston University, 17; Drew University, 13; Garrett Biblical 
Institute, 11; and Southern Methodist University, 10. Sixteen 
presidents received their bachelor or advanced degrees from the 
institutions that they now serve. 

This study reaffirms the necessity of long, constructive tenures. 
In many instances the accomplishments of the men who have 
given 20 years or more to their institutions are phenomenal. 
Some of these presidents have seen their institutions grow from 
unimportant schools to institutions with national reputation. 
Others have witnessed campus expansions; in fact, in a few cases 
have watched all of the present buildings become realities. 

A consistent corollary to the foregoing is that institutions that 
have had presidents for short tenures have had difficulty in 
developing confidence among their respective constituencies. It 
cannot be reiterated too strongly that trustees should think in 
terms of asking prospective presidents to give their lives, not a 
few years,.to the institutions they are called to serve. One of the 
encouraging signs on the horizon is the deep concern that most 
college trustees now have in finding adequate leadership for their 
institutions. In fact, they realize that perhaps the most signifi- 
cant contribution that trustees make to their institutions is 
through carefully selecting their presidents. 




















THE COLLEGE DORMITORY AS AN EMERGING FORCE 
IN THE NEW EDUCATION 


MELVA LIND 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, RESIDENT DIRECTRICE, LE FOYER, 
Mt. HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


FRONTIER thinkers in the field of learning have long since 
emphasized their conviction that education to be effective 
must transmit to the individual woman undergraduate not only 
her cultural heritage, but should, through the development of her 
physical health, mental maturity and emotional stability, make 
of her a well-balanced, reasonable human being, capable of play- 
ing her social, economic and civic role with dignity, satisfaction 
and pleasure. The encouragement of healthy attitudes, and the 
development of broad values and appreciations are then seen as 
integral parts of a modified and comprehensive course of study. 
The traditions of the medieval university student still affect 
us, the student for whom naught but the purely intellectual 
mattered. Yet, for a normal individual of the twentieth century, 
social relationships in a widening world assume new importance. 
Only within comparatively recent years has a measure of recog- 
nition been given to social development as a basic part of the total 
educational pattern. A course of study emanating from this 
latter philosophy no longer considers extra-curricular activities 
as such, but rather fuses them with the total learning experience. 
A comprehensive plan of this type will find unity in so far as the 
various agencies created to serve it function efficiently as integral 
parts of the entire educational program. With newly formulated 
academic requirements already accepted by the faculties in many 
colleges and universities, review and reorientation of student per- 
sonnel services would seem to be in order. 

That undergraduates themselves are aware of the need for 
increased counseling facilities is evident in their answers to ques- 
tionnaires formulated by their own institutions. In her conver- 
sations with house members, the writer as Directrice of le Foyer, 
Mt. Holyoke’s French-language residence hall, has been impressed 
this past year with the active interest displayed by her charges 
in local as well as national curricular revisions and adjustments. 
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With revealing frequency, questions of the following type occur: 
Why must we follow courses that we don’t like? What is educa- 
tion supposed to do, anyway? Why are so many of us unhappy 
so much of the time? Why do some students receive good grades 
almost without effort, whereas others spend all of their time 
studying with lesser results? When shall we begin to feel at ease 
when we talk with other people? Why don’t some of us ever have 
dates? Who in college can help us understand ourselves better? 
Why doesn’t someone do something for Alice Ann who has been 
unhappy these past two months, and who is now planning to leave 
college? 

While some of these questions as enumerated identify general 
adolescent problems that would affect the non-college student at 
home or afield as well as the undergraduate in a dormitory situ- 
ation, problems that will only resolve themselves on a partial or 
a complete basis with the passage of time and the acquisition of 
experience, the queries are reported to arise incessantly in confi- 
dential sessions between the students themselves, and are being 
formulated with increasing frequency in public. In the light of 
such expressed needs, and in view of nation-wide curricular re- 
appraisal, it would seem unwise for colleges to content themselves 
with surface revisions. Not that programs of study patterned on 
experimental curricula should be imported in toto or with slight 
modifications, if faculty members are opposed or parent clienteles 
unwilling. Every college has its own precious inheritance in such 
matters and is affected by multiple determining factors. In the 
last analysis, the only suitable curriculum for a given college is 
the one suited to that particular college. Yet, few individuals or 
institutions would claim to incorporate that perfection which pre- 
cludes the necessity of further growth through study of successful 
experimentation elsewhere, or the adoption in modified form of 
applicable ideas. 

As a professor of French and head of le Foyer, the writer has 
had the rare opportunity of observing these past three years, 
within the framework of a fairly conservative college, the organ- 
ismic development of her young charges. Well acquainted with 
their academic performances in her classes, in a superlatively 
strategic position to view their social-emotional-personal growth 
as their residence hall director, she has noted startling deviation 
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and stirring achievement alike in that integral personality de- 
velopment which concerns and preoccuppies those who know inti- 
mately the various aspects of a student’s being. When one pauses 
to reflect on the formative character of the late adolescent period,. 
the sense of responsibility deepens. She who witnesses the daily 
miracle of youth’s genius in meeting emergencies, its deep and 
touching loyalty towards fellow housemates, its tender generosity 
in a world beset with vested interests, cannot remain unmoved. 
It is with the channeling of this dynamic flow, rather than with 
a purely academic approach, that the educators of today should 
be increasingly concerned. 

To be sure, the encouragement of harmonious personal growth 
has always existed on a private basis. It would normally be 
expected to reach its fullest flowering if concerted action illumi- 
nated by reason were to replace the fumbling ineffectuality of 
many student counseling programs. Subdivision of personnel 
responsibility often results in segmentation of interest, and 
thoughtful members of a college community would do well to 
query, as did so pertinently Cowley in his Preface to the Princt- 
ples of Student Counseling: ‘‘Who in your institution sees the 
student as a whole person rather than as an individual with some 
specific problem needing solution? Who, in brief, knows every- 
thing about a student in relationship to his total personality ?’” 
The reflective analyst might add: Who in our institution is 
equipped through temperament and training to engage in an 
effective study of the ever-fluid processes of personality develop- 
ment, and to provide enlightened guidance for college adoles- 
cents? When a counseling post is assigned to an instructor whose 
teaching schedule may momentarily be light, it is conceived as a 
gesture of approval to this or that department or division, or 
when it is distributed without full consideration of such primary 
requisites as the special skills involved in a personnel post of this 
type, the appointee does not necessarily bring to her task maxi- 
mum understanding of organismic problems. There are, of 
course, exceptions. Occasionally the ranking candidate from the 
political point of view may happen to be well-suited to the work 
for which she has been chosen. At best, human nature is frail 
and vested interests so many dragons on the path of effective 
planning. Sympathetic understanding of the personnel point of 

1 Cowley, W. H., Educational Record, April, 1937, vol. 18, p. 232. 
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view on the part of administration and faculty members alike, 
would undoubtedly result in a desire for experimental develop- 
ments in the counseling services, and, consequently, heightened 
usefulness to the student body on the part of all guidance 
facilities. 

Long years of residence in college dormitories both as a com- 
paratively independent faculty member and as a head of house 
have convinced the writer that within a social framework of this 
type, informal in nature, exist unparalleled potentialities for 
thoughtful personality direction. Not that housemothers and 
chaperones fail to capitalize on these opportunities. On the con- 
trary, to them as a relatively unappreciated group of educational 
workers in the intricate field of human relationships is due a long- 
belated expression of gratitude on the part of colleges and parents 
alike, and financial rewards more commensurate with the exacting 
responsibilities entrusted to them. Devoted to their young 
charges and competent as they may be in the performance of their 
duties, they still need vibrant and capable leadership from the 
policy-making levels of the administration. Until the organismic 
philosophy underlying a life-centered curriculum is compre- 
hended by interdependent administrative officers, faculty mem- 
bers, students and their families alike, and accepted in whatever 
form seems adapted to existing circumstances, little advance may 
be expected in that ‘‘total educational experience’’ or ‘‘total per- 
sonality development’’ so glibly discussed in catalogues and mani- 
festos pertaining to the new era of general education. © 

Regardless of immediate achievement in subject-matter areas, 
one often hears lamentations over a student’s incapacity to use 
encyclopedias and reference material pertinently, over her reluc- 
tance to read the daily newspapers while in college, or over her 
seeming disinterest in civic-social matters in early postgraduate 
years. Similarly, heads of house deplore indifferent attention to, 
or callous ignorance of, rules governing community life, the vio- 
lation of which can only lead to ethical confusion very serious in 
its impact upon a formative character. Countless other examples 
might be cited. Yet do these recurrent expressions of dissatis- 
faction on all levels crystallize in constructive policies destined 
to correct educational deficiencies ? 

Beside the domestic shortages and personal urgencies of the 
wartime era already fading in perspective, loom present-day 
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tensions and complexities. In the hope of developing self-reli- 
ance, citizenship and a sense of responsibility, many residence 
colleges are experimenting with liberalized student government 
controls. Among other results might be noted a tendency towards 
an abundance of late permission privileges that may be expected 
to multiply. If this late permission phase is to become an integral 
part of a new student era, it must be met on a practical basis, for 
adolescents returning dewy-eyed from a long evening of recre- 
ation, unlike the proverbial Arab of song and legend, are incapa- 
ble of slipping silently in from the night. By the time they have 
vocally shared their experiences with a sleepy roommate and 
awakened friends, further rest may be impossible for the majority 
of the household. Given months of disrupted sleep and irregular 
hours, the nervous energy and physical stamina of interdependent 
groups may be seriously impaired. Utopian recommendations on 
paper, laudibly destined to further self-reliance on the part of 
students and their active participation in government may instead 
prove harmful if human characteristics and practical considera- 
tions are not fully weighed. To expect thoughtful adult behavior 
from adolescents under certain circumstances is as unintelligent 
as to instruct a teething baby not to cry. To expect intellectual 
achievement of high order in a situation where the social-emo- 
tional-personal elements are in a state of disequilibrium is to 
misunderstand human nature. 

On the positive side, how may new values be substituted for 
impractical ones, and an alert awareness developed in the stu- 
dents? How may residents in their formative years be helped to 
acquire that security and happiness associated with the good life 
they are seeking ? 

One approach hitherto not fully capitalized would be through 
the improvement of counseling services already existing in college 
dormitories, services admirably adapted to the early discovery 
and treatment of adjustment difficulties. Here a resident faculty 
member who would devote only part of her time to the teaching 
of her academic specialty, the other part to personality counsel- 
ing in her own hall, would be in a position to render invaluable 
aid. Such a personnel officer to be successful, should satisfy a 
threefold requirement: she must herself possess appealing per- 
sonal qualities ; through academic attainments in the field of her 
specialty, she should command the respect of her colleagues; and 
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she should be versed in the psychology of adjustment and trained 
in the techniques of personnel work. Officially endowed in addi- 
tion with academic and material recognition, she would be in a 
position to make potent contributions to an enriched community 
life. The qualifications of a head of house as now conceived are 
fairly elastic, and it would be a very exceptional occurrence to 
find one capable of satisfying the threefold requirement as out- 
lined above for a resident counselor. As cleavage often exists 
between faculty members and the non-teaching personnel workers, 
so too do students frequently experience a lack of rapport between 
themselves and ever-occupied administrative officers, commonly 
associated in the undergraduate mind with personal difficulties. 
Here a tactful resident counselor, psychologically trained, who 
is a part-time member of the teaching faculty, with the prestige 
of a professor and a normal number of student contacts upon 
which to draw, might well serve as a liaison agent in contributing 
to that interlocking harmony between students and personnel 
officers, faculty and students, and personnel officers and faculty, 
so essential to the common good. 

To the thoughtful observer, it is evident that every phase of 
campus life presents opportunities for counseling. Especially 
does this statement hold true in the field of personality adjust- 
ment where a single effort carried to a successful conclusion may 
radiate into the college community and enrich the lives of many. 
Consider for example the case of Mary Louise, in which a great 
share of the remedial activities were unofficially sponsored by 
dormitory residents. 

This attractive, well-bred and tastefully dressed undergraduate 
had impressed the writer in class as a conscientious, intellectu- 
ally superior student, though of an over-sensitive nature. By 
December, according to the report of a mutual sophomore friend, 
Mary Louise had expressed alarmingly morbid thoughts over a 
period of weeks, lived in a general state of depression, and had 
no intention of returning to the campus after the Christmas holli- 
days. Resentful of her assignment to a small house in which 
closely formed social groups paid scant attention to a lonely 
transfer student, Mary Louise was equally unhappy in classes 
designed for a varying range of intellectual capacities, rather 
than for a selected group of highly gifted and mature pupils. 

Sympathetic interest on the part of the writer impelled her 
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to invite both Mary Louise and the sophomore confidente to tea. 
On the spur of the moment, both were urged to remain for dinner, 
although the grateful Mary Louise alone was free to accept the 
invitation. Within a few moments, the writer had arranged with 
two undergraduate friends, both former students, to dine with 
a guest at their senior table. She described the visitor as an 
unhappy transfer student who was on the point of withdrawing 
from college, and requested them to be as cordial as possible, 
adding that should Mary Louise not return in January, it would 
be preferable for her to have at least a few pleasant memories of 
her stay on the campus. The two seniors communicated with their 
four best friends, and within ten minutes, a party of eight entered 
the dining room together. 

The seniors surpassed themselves, undoubtedly pleased by the 
writer’s confidence in their discrimination and judgment. As for 
Mary Louise, animated by the pleasure this unexpected com- 
panionship was bringing her, she was truly radiant. It developed 
that she had obtained honors in debate, both in high school and 
in her former college. Happily, one of the seniors at the table 
was the ranking college debater, who instantly engaged Mary 
Louise as a substitute on the debating team, scheduled to compete 
with a major university for men the next week. The writer left 
them all to chat together for some time in the evening, and after 
Mary Louise’s smiling departure, was informed by the seniors 
that a number of social engagements were planned for their joint 
protégée. 

Academic matters, too, received their share of attention. Class- 
room disinterest vanished with the initiation of a separate project 
devoted to modern French plays, in addition to the regular 
French program. Winter sports were suggested and a course in 
art or music appreciation. New friendships, the prized affiliation 
with the debating society and the French project seemed to keep 
Mary Louise interested and happy. No one was very surprised 
by her return to college following the Christmas holidays, nor by 
a growing participation in campus activities. 

The maladjustment of this particular student, already at a 
critical stage, had not been reported to the head of house, the 
physicians, nor any of the personnel officers. The writer, an aca- 
demic instructor, might after a catastrophe have confirmed Mary 
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Louise’s superiority and over-sensitiveness, but the unhappiness 
and strain under which this gifted pupil was secretly laboring, 
were not apparent in the classroom. Just as her plight had been 
discovered and presented to the writer by a student, so also a 
great part of the treatment was applied by other kindly disposed 
undergraduates with whom the writer was, as a fellow housemate 
and a former professor, on intimate and friendly terms. Part of 
the treatment consisted in entertaining the student in controlled 
but seemingly natural situations. Since all college residents ex- 
change dinners freely from one house to another, the presence of 
a particular student, and her repeated appearance with various 
groups, would occasion no comment. From the practical point of 
view, the first ‘‘remedial’’ dinner party was planned in the space 
of ten minutes and involved no inconvenience for anyone. Had 
the writer lived in a private house, with the normal preoccupa- 
tions of a hostess, much valuable time would have been lost before 
the cooperative program might have been initiated. Since all 
concerned were dormitory residents, there were no financial con- 
siderations. In the case of this particular student, a scientifically 
trained resident counselor working on an official basis, would have 
been in a position to identify difficulties and apply early correc- 
tive action. The generous efforts and ultimately affectionate 
interest of the well-adjusted students were perhaps the deciding 
factors in the treatment and cure of an initially unhappy under- 
graduate. 

Although no attempt should be made to impose a standardized 
form of adjustment on all students, society recognizes certain 
acceptable patterns. The gifted investigator, Ruth Strang, has 
found in her interesting analyses of outstanding students, certain 
constellations of behavior tendencies. These undergraduates had 
arrived at a state of security, independence and responsibility, 
and were capable of self-appraisal and subsequent self-orienta- 
tion. Resourceful and energetic, poised, socially stable and flexi- 
ble, they had formulated a philosophy of life which would enable 
them to meet problems as they arose. Cooperative towards their 
associates and appreciated by their classmates, they were con- 
sidered for the most part as leaders.” 


2 Strang, Ruth, ‘‘Guidance in Personality Development,’’ Thirty-Seventh 
Yearbook (Part I) of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
1938, p. 206. 
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‘The thoughtful personnel worker recognizes however the fal- 
lacy of attempting to suppress individuality in favor of con- 
formity, for in a total organism, it is often the deviations which 
furnish both interest and pleasure. A ‘‘good’’ personality, 
according to Professor Strang, is ‘‘one in which the individual’s 
potentialities are developed to their optimum of personal and 
social usefulness.’’* 

The dormitory counselor is in a position to observe from the 
opening days of college, those residents who may profit from 
preventive work in maladjustment. She may also meet the differ- 
ent members of the family informally, and gain unexpected clues 
revealing the causative factors of present insecurities or diffi- 
culties. Actual counseling work will be much facilitated by the 
spirit of camaraderie that can flourish in a house, as opposed to 
more formal office contacts. In the case of the very shy or un- 
attractive, small assignments mastered and accompanied by a 
feeling of pleasure, will gradually cause the individual to forget 
past failures, and lead her eventually to genuine participation. 

The writer recalls an instance when her unsolicited intervention 
was responsible for the election of a rather shy but worthy stu- 
dent to the American section of a college Cosmopolitan Club 
group. This pupil had quietly impressed the author on more than 
one occasion by her sincerity of purpose, trustworthiness and 
fundamental kindness. Although a junior, no organization had 
extended the privilege of membership to her. As a former Cosmo- 
politan Club member on another campus, the writer recognized 
in the student latent qualities admirably suited to the purposes 
of this organization. Concerned, at the same time, over the young 
lady’s lack of social participation, the author through student 
contacts, brought about Betty Jane’s election. To the surprise 
of fellow classmates, who had looked upon this particular junior 
as socially ineffectual, she accepted the Cosmopolitan philosophy, 
attained in her senior year the rank of club officer, and became 
an active and successful delegate to many inter-collegiate Cosmo- 
politan gatherings. From a shy and retiring student, she de- 
veloped during the space of two years into a self-possessed, poten- 
tial community leader. It was not the head of house, nor the 
personnel officers of the college, nor her fellow classmates, nor 

8 Strang, Ruth, op. cit., p. 207. 
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professors of individual subject matters who sought her election, 
but a fellow dormitory resident who through teaching contacts 
was in close relationship with some of the active members of the 
organization, who sponsored Betty Jane’s membership. 

Thus in the wide field of non-academic activities the house 
counselor, working in close harmony with other personnel officers 
and student leaders, can create, as did Rousseau for Emile, learn- 
ing situations artificial in fact, but with the semblance of reality. 
Here the writer envisions a wealth of opportunities, limited only 
by the resident counselor’s ingenuity, the abundance of her con- 
tacts with individual students, and the cooperation she can arouse 
among all concerned. 

The thinking personnel worker will not subscribe to the fallacy 
that all students can be transformed into bewitching and glamor- 
ous individuals ready to assume their role as leaders. Under 
favorable conditions, however, there is reason to believe that the 
great majority of students, each one of whom will have triumphed 
over circumstances to the extent of being and expressing her own 
best self, can become happy and useful followers in an enlight- 
ened democracy. 

Undesirable attitudes in youth will not be altered through 
mere words, discipline or exhortation. The factors determining 
these deviations must be diagnosed with accuracy and conditions 
improved through the introduction of curative elements which 
will lead the individual to new and satisfactory learning habits. 
If the student can be brought to develop a healthy philosophical 
attitude towards those characteristics which are of an unchange- 
able nature, a determination to capitalize on whatever assets she 
possesses, and a desire to correct faulty conditions and behavior 
in every way possible, she will have made a major gain in her 
quest for harmonious personality adjustment. 

Education, however intensive, if it merely transmits to the 
student a body of cultural information, is entirely inadequate 
for meeting life or creating the happiness that must come to the 
individual from within. The forward-looking residential college 
which recognizes this organismic point of view can, through 
marshalling its forces, emerge as a glowing beacon for youth in 
the surge of present-day insecurities. 








THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY 


WILLIAM G. LAND 


pF you can explain to me just what ‘reference’ is, and why it 
has to take so much of your budget,’’ once said a college 
president to his pleading librarian, ‘‘we might be able to give 
the library more money.’’ The poor librarian trotted out all 
the shibboleths of the profession, and got nowhere. ‘‘ All that 
you say is true,’’ replied the president, ‘‘but we are in the busi- 
ness of running an educational institution. Your library pro- 
vides the material and assistance to answer everyone’s inquiries. 
It also serves the faculty by placing books at their disposal for 
research and student reading. It encourages browsing among 
books. But I fail to see where the library itself is doing any 
active educatimg—and educating is what this college is for.’’ 

Herein lies a fundamental difference between those who believe 
that the goal of the library is to serve—to provide ‘‘the right 
book at the right time . . .’’—and those who believe that the 
function of a library in an educational institution is not to serve 
in the pattern of the public library but to serve with respect to 
the function of the institution of which it is a part. It has long 
been a custom to call the library ‘‘the heart of the university.’’ 
We also speak of the public library as a ‘‘university of the 
people’’ and as ‘‘dedicated to the advancement of learning’’ even 
though neither instruction nor the impetus to advance may be 
present. It is easy to transfer such pretensions to our think- 
ing with respect to the college library. Yet in the academic 
community the library is none of these. It is an adjunct to the 
life-beat of teaching and learning, but it is not the heart itself. 
It is part of the institution devoted to education. As such it has 
the function of educating and of implementing the educational 
efforts of other departments of its college or university. 

It is obvious that the interwoven problems of book selection, 
purchase, cataloging, storage and use in any particular library 
look for their solution to a firm definition of the function which 
that library is to serve. Without such a definition constantly 
in view the machinery is likely to run away with the product. 
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When the alphabetical dictionary card catalog, now familiar to 
all, was completed by the Boston Public Library, it was heralded 
as the acme of library service. ‘‘Through this simple device,” 
one reporter said in effect, ‘‘the gentlewoman from Beacon Hill 
and the kitchenmaid from Roxbury may each, by the use of the 
alphabet alone, easily find the authors or titles or subjects in the 
eard catalog, and so quickly secure the books they desire.”’ 
Today the card catalog of even a moderately-sized library—to say 
nothing of that of a large library having a wealth of informa- 
tional and research material—requires a staff of librarians to 
interpret it to the user. Even the process of getting a book out 
of the stack and into the hands of the reader has grown into a 
major problem for the library scientist. That some of our public 
and university libraries render as good service as they do, under 
the conditions to which they have often been subject because of 
their loosely-defined function, sometimes approaches the miracu- 
lous. Yet it is precisely because libraries have been expected to 
be all things to all men that the machinery has run riot, and that 
the thinking of the library profession has been bent towards the 
means of accomplishment rather than on the functional objective. 

The tendency to regard libraries as all alike in their methods, 
because there has been no differentiation of function, is seen in 
what little instruction they give to their users. In many high 
schools, and in most orientation courses for college freshmen, 
there are efforts to teach ‘‘how to use the library.’’ In general, 
they attempt to guide new students around the physical plant and 
to pose simple problems in the use of the card catalog and the most 
common reference tools. Unless the teacher is exceptional, such 
guidance can easily go in one ear and out the other, for it rarely 
has personal meaning to the average youth. Consequently, such 
instruction is likely to be moribund from the start, and may do 
as much harm as good because it is the library that suffers from 
the student’s natural reaction of revulsion. Thereafter, follow- 
ing this brief attempt at bringing student and library together, 
the common method in the college library is to supply books on 
‘course reserves’’ at the request of faculty members, and to sup- 
ply ‘‘reference’’ for the lost and questive. Such a program may 
appear satisfactory where neither president, faculty nor librarian 
seeks any better. 
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Yet in the past dozen years, college librarians throughout the 
country have been sensing that just placing books in front of 
students is not enough to induce learning. In 1938, for instance, 
the Association of American Colleges and the American Library 
Association supported a survey by Professor Harvie Branscomb, 
then faculty Director of Libraries at Duke University, in an 
attempt to bring the viewpoints of librarians and faculty mem- 
bers together and to promote the possibilities of ‘‘teaching with 
books.’’ But only rare administrators have teaching vision ; and 
only rarely do faculty members trust the judgment of librarians 
who, as a class, have boosted their profession through technical 
methodology. In the plans for new library buildings, and no- 
tably in recent undergraduate library projects, there is no indi- 
eation that the problem of education within the library has once 
oceurred to college planners as a prime function of their insti- 
tution. 

There is need in the undergraduate college library of a distinct 
philosophy of library service. As part of an institution devoted 
to education, it has the opportunity of developing a mode of in- 
struction suited to its particular situation of being able to apply 
the impetus for learning at the point when the student’s desire 
to learn is at its height. For the great majority of undergradu- 
ates in American colleges the need for knowledge becomes acute 
at the time when they actually begin to seek out the facts on the 
laboratory table or among the library’s books. Then and there 
is the opportunity for the teaching of efficiency of method or for 
the stimulation of the student’s latent interests and abilities 
which, through repetition, can result in a concern with the quality 
and value of his efforts. 

As the Harvard Committee on General Education admits, there 
are ‘‘a good many students who . . . have the capacity and latent 
interest to do work of a higher standard if only they are encour- 
aged and given sound advice at the time when they most need 
it.’ It is with just such an encouragement and advisory instruc- 
tion for undergraduates—particularly for the ‘‘average student”’ 
common in the American academic scene—that the college library 
as a functional element within its institution can perform an 
extremely valuable educational service. In a certain measure, 
the library may be thought of as having the same relation to 
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studies in the humanities and social sciences as a laboratory has to 
studies in the biological and physical sciences, even though the 
work of the laboratories may in turn be supplemented by the 
already observed facts available in books. Thus, just as teaching 
by laboratory instructors supplements the teaching function of 
the classroom, so there is need of a type of teaching of efficiency 
of method and the use of printed materials in the social sciences 
and the humanities which will likewise complement the formal 
teaching of lecture room and seminar. Such an outlook for 
library service in the college library offers a great opportunity to 
improve the quality of undergraduate education. 

Further, an educational philosophy of library service implies 
an opportunity to affect, through the in-service training of young 
assistants and instructors, the teaching attitudes and methods of 
American college faculties. Instruction within the library de- 
pends not merely on books, nor on their availability, but largely 
on the development of an advisory teaching staff on duty at the 
point where students can most effectively use their help. Faced 
with few of the bibliographic problems characteristic of a research 
library, and trained to use subject bibliographies and reference 
works—to the possible diminution of use of the subject card 
catalog—the ‘‘reference’’ or ‘‘teaching’’ staff of the undergradu- 
ate library may, for the most part, be made up not of library- 
science graduates but of young scholars and graduate assistants 
chosen for their desire to teach, and directed by an administra- 
tor-scholar who is primarily interested in education. Thus the 
instructional staff of the library would have, on the one hand, 
the function of being immediately available advisors and teachers 
with all their material within reach; and on the other, of being 
themselves students of the genus collegiensis which is to be the 
object of their future teaching vocation as members of college 
and university faculties. The development of such a corps of 
instructors working directly with undergraduates in the library 
is obviously no small task; yet, with the aid of members of the 
faculty and of the dean’s office there should be developed a pat- 
tern so woven together by a meeting of minds that the educa- 
tional function of the college library and of its instructional 
staff will be so defined as to receive wholehearted faculty and 
administrative support. 
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Throughout the history of American colleges it is apparent that 
the relationship of a college administration, its faculty and the 
library technician—however cooperative in meeting immediate 
problems—consistently lacks a cohesive quality which springs 
from a common philosophy and educational attitude. By co- 
ordinating the functions of these three, and so developing a dis- 
tinct philosophy of educational service, the undergraduate col- 
lege libraries of America have two great opportunities : to develop 
a method of instruction which will meet the student where he is 
and provide the catalytic agent which will accelerate his motiva- 
tion to learn; greater still, to develop an in-service training of 
young instructors which will enable our colleges to obtain a new 
generation of scholars who will have experience and insight in 
the problems of higher education. 











THE ENGLISH PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES 
L. A. G. STRONG 


HE University of Manchester lies at some distance from the 

center of the town. To reach it, the undergraduates have to 

go down, or up, a long and rather squalid road : and the buildings, 

when reached, are by no means things of beauty. Approach and 

entrance are grimy and depressing. There has been nothing to 

quicken the spirit or gladden the eye, as at so many of the older 
English universities. 

But once one gets inside, all is changed—not on the score of 
beauty, perhaps, but vigorously, even splendidly, on the score of 
quickening and life. The social center of the university is a huge 
cafeteria, known simply as ‘‘Caff,’’ and here at all times of the 
day are to be seen undergraduates—men and girls—working, 
talking, eating, gossiping, drinking coffee or tea, and filling the 
high and well-lit hall with varied and indescribable clamor. At 
meal times—the official, main meal times—the clamor reaches 
pandemonium. An immense line-up serpentines its way to the 
serving counters and then to the scores and scores of tables. For 
close on an hour the rush continues: then, save for a table here 
and there, where boy and girl exchange confidences or a solitary 
worker bites a pencil and frowns at a book, the place has emptied 
as quickly as it filled. ‘‘Caff’’ is an institution, a vital organ in 
the body of undergraduate life, and the students will often tell 
you that one of their first tasks is to assimilate it, so to speak; to 
decide its position in their own life; to know how much time to 
give it. For ‘‘Caff,’’ with its opportunities for gossip, its cer- 
tainty of providing one with congenial company, ‘‘Caff’’ can be 
a prime temptation, a real time-waster: and it has to be watched. 

Yet those pleasant hours are as vital a part of a university 
education as any spent over a book. There is too great a tendency 
to regard a university as a center of technical training only, for 
the shadow of economic anxiety hangs over so many of these 
northern students. Their main preoccupation is to qualify for 
the chosen profession or job. The university is non-residential, 

Nore: Summary of a speech that was broadcast over the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 
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and in Manchester and its suburbs there is little grace for eye or 
other senses. The concerts are good, and the picture galleries, 
and the theatres : but for the busy student with little in his pocket, 
or her purse, there is not much opportunity to patronize them. 
There is a magnificent public library, most courteously staffed, 
where the student can escape into peace and silence, and space: 
space, after the crowds of train and bus and pavement and 
‘“‘Caff.’’ But this is the best of the amenities that do not cost 
money. 

A visitor to Manchester University cannot but admire the spirit 
with which the undergraduates rise above these handicaps—and, 
mind you, many are conscious of them: by no means all take them 
for granted—and build an active, varied and busy life on these 
unpromising foundations. Besides ‘‘Caff,’’ there are two unions, 
or university clubs, one for the men, another for the women. 
These unions, unlike those of the older, English universities, are 
run by the students themselves. The officers elected to run them 
gain most valuable experience in administration, which they do 
with great skill and common sense. The University of Manchester 
is both politically and internationally conscious. It elects repre- 
sentatives to serve on inter-university committees, to go abroad to — 
European universities, to entertain the foreign delegates in re- 
turn. Cruelly hampered by a lack of visual grace, and restricted 
in all their societies by the fact that they live at home, its under- 
graduates are splendidly and vividly alive. I would rather ad- 
dress the union in Manchester than I would the union at Oxford, 
my own alma mater. At Manchester I would get little of the wit 
and polish, and none of the water-beetle brilliance of the Oxford 
debating speeches. Instead there would be from everyone an 
honest attempt to come to grips with the subject down for debate: 
honest, if sometimes crude and even violent. The best speech I 
have heard for many years came from a girl of nineteen in the 
Manchester union. 

The same goes for Birmingham, which I have visited nearly 
as often as Manchester, though at Birmingham the arts in general 
come in for a rather more liberal treatment. There is more of 
them, for Liverpool, where the situation of the university is even 
worse than Manchester, and for many another. At Nottingham, 
an enlightened but private munificence has given the university 
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a magnificent site and buildings. At Reading, there is little of 
academic quality about the buildings. Those at Bristol have been 
damaged: those at Exeter, another beautiful situation, have 
escaped the raids. The branch of Durham University which is in 
Newcastle is housed in an extraordinary building which has to be 
seen to be believed. Its brick is of a shade between pink and 
underdone liver. I suggested. to one of the inhabitants that, in 
certain lights, its glow might be impressive. ‘‘M’m,”’ he said 
dubiously, ‘‘ perhaps, in an eclipse; a total eclipse.’’ 

But, to come back to the undergraduates—and students in 
general, I suppose that I see as much of student life up and down 
England as most people: and I am filled with an increasing 
admiration of their spirit and courage and gaiety, qualities which 
have often a lot to contend with, and have to flourish in an un- 
worthy environment. I admire, too, their passionately serious 
interest in matters that do not directly concern them. The under- 
graduates of one university voted by an overwhelming majority 
for a cut in their own rations so that food might be sent to stu- 
dents in Germany. An amendment that preference should be 
given to students from Allied countries was defeated by 129 votes 
to 7. I make no comment on that vote, one way or the other. 
I merely record it. It came, not from the relatively prosperous 
undergraduates of an older university, but the struggling and 
rather harassed products of a large, industrial city. 




















MUSIC IN CAMPUS LIVING 


D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT 
THE SCHOOL oF HUMANITIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HE college student of today too often must seek his musical 

development off the campus, for only the exceptional college 
helps him to grow up with music. Through four impressionable 
years the academic world stands at his elbow in all pursuits of 
the spoken or printed word, but the radio, the movie, the juke 
box and the dance band are his chief companions in understand- 
ing music. By default the college can give over to Tinpan 
Alley and to Hollywood all direction of this emotional life. It 
is no wonder that an otherwise mature graduate may never ven- 
ture beyond the adolescent world of crooners. 

Colleges have not been unaware of their responsibilities, but 
judging from the survey (1) made by Randall Thompson for the 
Association of American Colleges, in 1932-33, only the student 
majoring in music receives the attention of his music depart- 
ment. It may be a shortcoming of the Thompson report that 
education is assumed to be a classroom monopoly. Even the 
word ‘‘radio’’ is entirely missing, and the influence of music in 
social education is largely ignored. 

An historical study (2) of college music discloses, however, a 
focus that is shifting from the professional to the general college 
student. Some schools are seeking to share music with all stu- 
dents through (a) departmental courses in music literature and 
understanding, (b) several arts combined in a survey course, 
or (c) through the expansion of extra-classroom activities into a 
coordinated all-campus musical environment. 

The music instructor or administrator who wants to serve all 
students on his campus will find very little data on methods and 
programs. Because most studies deal only with educating the 
music major student, the present writer devoted his vacation 


Norte: An observation of music in action on sixteen liberal arts campuses. 

1A week of browsing in the Library of Congress disclosed some still eur- 
rent studies in curriculum, but in approaching the arts, most authors appear 
to agree with Emerson that ‘‘when the ice is thin, safety lies in speed.’’ 
The Harvard Report, for instance, admits that the arts bring life, color and 
light to education, but only in two pages out of two hundred and sixty-seven 
do the authors tentatively approach music. 
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quarter (Winter, 1946) to a study of music opportunities for the 
non-music major. He visited sixteen liberal arts campuses across 
the country, chosen because of some known. music course, activity 
or procedure. He lived on the campus in most instances, and 
sought out the teachers of music literature and history, the direc- 
tors of choirs and orchestras, the supervisors of campus residences 
and recreation, and especially the students themselves whom he 
met casually in class or around a coke bar. The items here re- 
ported were selected for their applicability to a campus such 
as that of Stanford University, where study, housing and recrea- 
tion are centered in a university community. 

These personal observations are summarized in the following 
order : 


Academic courses in music literature and history, open to all 
Facilities for music listening, both casual and directed 
Group music: choir, glee club, band and orchestra 
Campus concert activities, assemblies and sings 

Music in residence and other social life 

Factors essential to developing a musical campus 


Oo Pe oP 


I. CoursEs IN THE LITERATURE AND UNDERSTANDING or Music? 


The newer trend in giving liberal arts students their cultural 
vitamines is to combine music, graphic arts and literature in one 
‘‘B-complex’’ course. With certain equipment and teaching 
assistants, an instructor may reach a large number of students 
rather efficiently. Two examples of the ‘‘humanities’’ course in 
operation were observed at Chicago and at Michigan State, and 
two others were discussed with their teachers. 

Years of pioneering has given the University of Chicago faculty 
considerable experience, and their current solution may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Humanities 1, includes music for the first year only, offered 

in continuous course with the plastic arts and literature. 

Subject specialists alternate in giving Monday lectures to 

each section, and smaller discussion groups meet on the other 

days. The first quarter is devoted to ‘‘elements and form’’ 

2 In limiting this research to introductory survey courses, it is assumed that 
the viewpoint of ‘‘appreciation’’ obtains no less in the usual sequence of 
theory and composition courses, which serve both the vocational major and 
the gifted amateur who may enrol. 
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within each art; the second presents ‘‘differentiation of 

types,’’ and the third quarter concentrates on ‘‘growth, 

change and elaboration in a tradition.”’’ 

Michigan State College has applied some details of this organi- 
zation to a combined course in Literature and Fine Arts, which 
a majority of lower division students elect in Basic College. 
Here a music instructor will see every student for nine consecu- 
tive class hours in each of three quarters, or a total of twenty- 
seven. Relying on outside readings in a popular ‘‘music and 
history’’ text, and some drill in oversize ‘‘laboratory sections,’’. 
the scope of musical experience is as follows: 


Music as a special ‘‘tonal language’”’ is considered in the first 
quarter through its elements of time, melody, rhythm, har- 
mony and tonality, with stress on song and dance forms. 
The second quarter surveys the sonata and symphony as 
illustrated by Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusic, and the E 
Flat Major Symphony of Mozart. The Romantic implica- 
tions of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony and popular works 
of Debussy, Stravinsky and Roy Harris are examined in 
the final term. The course content and approach are still 
fluid, with a frequently revised syllabus given to each stu- 
dent. 

A third basis of integration for the fine arts course was dis- 
cussed with an instructor from State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, where the Chicago* leaven has also worked. Four ex- 
perimental courses in the humanities were organized in a time- 


place sequence: 


1. Approach to meaning in the arts, with emphasis on con- 
temporary art 

2. The Renaissance in Florence, Italy 

3. The Age of Reason in Eighteenth Century London 

4. America between Two Wars 

(A fifth quarter was projected in Romanticism in Nineteenth 
Century-Vienna. ) 

Much experimental work lies ahead before music educators may 
conclude they have made a substantial contribution in the fusion 
course. It may be as one philosopher noted (3), that ‘‘the only 


8 The music specialists directly concerned with the evolution of these three 
courses, working with their colleagues, were Cecil M. Smith, Chicago, Gomer 
Llewellyn Jones, Michigan State, and Bertram McGarrity, Moorhead. 
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place where two subjects can be brought together in organic con- 
tact and fertilize each other is not a building but a head—the 
head of a man who is a specialist in one of them and who has an 
interest in and some substantial knowledge of the other.’’ 

The most heartening feature of departmental courses observed 
at Princeton, Vassar, Columbia, Queens College, Sarah Lawrence 
and University of Southern California was the emphasis placed 
on hearing music outside the classroom, rather than the mere 
study of ‘‘words about music’’ in a textbook. George S. Dick- 
inson observes at Vassar (1), that 


Music is to be regarded as literature to be known and loved; 
that first-hand judgments are the true ones; that familiarity 
with the past is the basis for creation or analysis in the 
present. 

Among the worst features found on some campuses were the 
lack of purposeful assignments, outlines and valid examinations, 
the unimaginative use of the phonograph in class, and the indif- 
ference to parallel courses in kindred arts. There was no effort 
noticed on any campus tc segregate students into homogeneous 
groups, and the lock-step progress of classwork was rarely re- 
lieved by individual assignment or other challenge to superior 
endeavor. 

The logic of giving courses in history or appreciation to stu- 
dents who have no familiarity with musical materials or skill in 
handling them has been strongly questioned (4.1). The creative 
teachers, however, are experimenting with audio-visual presenta- 
tions which range from use of simplified symphonic or piano 
scores for each student, to projecting quartet scores on a screen. 

A visual approach has been developed by Otto Miessner, Chi- 
cago, who believes that (4.2) 


Observing, discovering, comparing, discriminating, remem- 
bering . . . transcend purely physical sensations. We like 
to recall in retrospect certain details, to share our enjoy- 
ment and appreciation with others through intelligent dis- 
cussion. 

If we could determine what details were significant in a piece 
of music, would it not be advantageous to the listener to be 
able to identify each ‘‘what’’ precisely when it takes place? 


Over the years Dr. Miessner has devised some ingenious mate- 
rials and technics to use with standard recordings. On the basis 
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of a minutes-and-seconds scale, he’ has charted the structural, 
orchestral, stylistic and programmatic content of a hundred musi- 
cal masterworks. The progress of the phonograph needle across 
a disc can be measured by the individual student, or projected 
on a wall chart by means of a beam of light emanating from the 
moving tone-arm. Therefore, without resorting to any talking 
‘‘over’’ the sound, the student hears the music directly, and with 
his eyes follows a visual indication of progress through the selec- 
tion. The experienced listener or anyone who reads music may 
construct his own graph of analysis. 

Whatever the form of presentation, the teacher has the second 
problem of making constructive assignments for out-of-class 
preparation. Dr. Karl Eschmann at Denison University has 
made the most distinguished effort, it seems, for his students (4.3) 
in ‘‘music in the fine arts’’ have fourteen laboratory assignments 
which require them to determine ‘‘laboratory unknowns’’ through 
repeated listening to unidentified selections especially recorded 
for the purpose. A sheet of instructions accompanies each record, 
with blanks for the answers to be supplied. The recorded mate- 
rial consists of short, two-measure variations on a simple theme, 
or other brief original materials recorded by the instructor. These 
critical skills are further applied to concerts and larger recorded 
works. 

Outside listening is limited by physical facilities which will be 
reviewed in Section II, but correlation between classroom and 
campus activities was often observed. Sarah Lawrence College 
even boasts a small broadcast station, operated by students, which 
aids in student preparation by broadcasting each evening an hour 
of music assigned by music instructors. Stanford University 
students seek their experience with the aid of a mimeographed, 
weekly guide to concert and radio programs; at the University 
of Utah reports on music heard out of class are accredited. 

There is no impression without expression, according to the 
testing experts, and the nature of examinations was observed on 
each campus. ‘‘Subjects are often included in the college cur- 
riculum, not in terms of their value to the student, but in terms 
of their examinability,’’ Dr. Kappel reminded (5) an arts con- 
ference when he raised the pertinent question of whether we can 
examine ‘‘appreciation.’’ Most examination papers inspected on 
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this tour consisted of essay type questions on insights and histori- 
cal perspectives, multiple-choice answers to theme and structure 
recognition, or true-false factual statements drawn from readings, 
Many teachers would welcome assistance in the scientific construc- 
tion of valid achievement tests. 


II. EQumPMENT AND FActmuitiEs ror Music LISTENING 


Listening rooms in their best use were observed at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where the music department maintains its own 
suite of cubicles and adjacent open shelf of albums, and the Stu- 
dent Union a block away has comparable facilities for the casual 
listener. (This Union, by the way, is the most remarkable insti- 
tution for social education encountered in four months of travel.) 
A library of 200 record albums is kept in the Union reading room, 
supervised, replaced and augmented, by efforts of a student com- 
mittee. Albums may be checked out at noon and evening hours, 
to be played in two listening rooms upstairs which are reserved 
for the hour, although any visitors are welcome to drop in. ‘‘We 
could use four rooms constantly if we had them,’’ the student 
librarian commented. 

Professor Howard McKinney, of Rutgers University, told the 
writer that his school had redecorated an old residence, and con- 
verted eight rooms into attractive, well-furnished listening par- 
lors, with record albums taken from open shelves in the music 
secretary’s office. Most of the listening is associated with a popu- 
lar course, and, while no records are loaned out of the building, 
the music director has matched funds to aid fraternities in build- 
ing their house libraries of recordings. 

Vassar College enjoys one of the finest college music buildings 
in America, Belle Skinner Hall, named for a deceased alumna 
and given by her brother. Music listening facilities include an 
exceptionally well-equipped hall, seating 1200 at stepped eleva- 
tions, with audio and visual teaching aids controlled from the 
instructor’s lecture stand. The library is doubtless without paral- 
lel for completeness, and four adjoining rooms offer ideal condi- 
tions for private listening. Each is equipped with a phonograph 
console and separate amplifying unit, and a unique record truck 
which holds about 100 records, scores, and slide-prints assigned 
to a particular course. 
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While many colleges diligently employ a single room, as at 
Pomona, or resort to classrooms late afternoons, as at Chicago 
and Utah, Columbia University seems to have led in the utiliza- 
tion of the turntable with earphones, located in several library 
reading rooms. This system seems to be a most feasible expedient, 
and has no real disadvantage once the idea is accepted. 

Whatever the provision for students preparing assignments, a 
major opportunity lies in the availability of a ‘‘music browsing 
room.’’ One college instructor dreamed of such a resource, in 
recalling the beautiful Widener Room at Harvard. He suggests 
(4.4) that we 


. . . put up the books for all to see and the records where all 
may play and the converts will be many and heartening. 
And if these music lovers feel they are not being directed but 
are simply browsing and exploring and adventuring, the 
results will be magical. 


Leave about such books as Gilman’s Music and the Educated 

Man . . . Newman’s Stories of the Operas, Scholes’ A Minia- 

ture History of Music. .. . Bind them well. ‘Strew them 

about with premeditated abandon and have cushioned easy 
chairs and little private cubby holes with ear phones to hear 
the music referred to. Have no attendants within sight. 

Then see what happens. Many a student and faculty mem- 

ber will experience a musical apocalypse. 

Records have to be available on the campus, whether heard in 
listening rooms or in residences. Princeton University, in the . 
current absence of listening rooms, has made striking use of school 
recordings to be enjoyed in the boys’ own living quarters. Pro- 
fessor Roy Welch properly regards this as his most useful teach- 
ing aid. A single donor provides the annual budget of $1500 
which is divided almost equally between items of labor and orders 
for new or replaced records. Accurate tabulation of use shows 
that in the twelve months ending August 31, 1945, 15,000 records 
were taken in 1,700 borrowings, and the most popular composers, 
in order, were Beethoven, Bach and Mozart. 

Antioch College is reported (6) to have encouraged borrowers 
of records by renting portable phonographs for 25 cents per day. 
A campus visitor noted two small groups of students with blankets 
spread on the grass, listening to symphonic and chamber music. 
After receiving the Carnegie Unit of records and scores, Antioch 
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noted an increased circulation of albums from 1,715 in 1930-31, 
to 9,618 in 1939-40. Some dises bore a sticker suggesting ‘‘ Why 
not take the score?’’ 

Regardless of whether applied music is available on the campus, 
there is a trend toward providing piano rooms for recreational 
use by individuals. The Wisconsin Memorial Union finds three 
piano rooms in constant demand at a nominal hourly fee. Few 
music majors practice here, for they have their own facilities in 
the music department. Coeds at Utah sound-proofed a basement 
room in one dormitory and rented piano time to their residents. 
Where no other facilities are available on another campus, stu- 
dents commonly pass up their lunch hour for a chance to play 
a single classroom piano. 


III. CHorm, Gure Cius, ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


Few college ties exist without group music somewhere in the 
background. The glee clubs and mandolin clubs of earlier gener- 
ations have given way to tremendous choruses and orchestra 
which enlist the enthusiasm of collegians. A cappella choirs are 
mostly the product of liberal arts colleges (2.1), and an editorial 
in the Sarah Lawrence College weekly refers to the chorus as 
‘‘The football team of Sarah Lawrence.’’ Even in colleges offer- 
ing a strong major in music the membership of these groups was 
found to number eighty per cent general (non-music) students, 
and strong support was manifest in the scope and variety of music 
recreated. 

On the Occidental campus the dean of women commented that 
‘‘these students are more excited about singing the Verdi ‘Requiem 
Mass’ than about swing or jazz.’’ A third of the 755 students 
tried out for chorus and orchestra, and the director of the music 
department said, ‘‘It is hard to over-estimate the influence this 
interest has on the musical life of the campus.’’ No athletic team 
ever had more loyal rooters than did the college chorus when it 
sang the Verdi work with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

The University of Pittsburgh has classified all its music into 
two departments, ‘‘music appreciation,’’ and ‘‘ music activities.’’ 
Here the Heinz Chapel choir is featured, whereas Wisconsin takes 
particular pride in its three bands, and cooperates with the town 
in a civic orchestra. 
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On the Los Angeles campus of the University of California, 
student leaders and potential music-making groups are encour- 
aged to appear on the Tuesday noon programs in Royce Hall. 
A student orchestra of twenty-five, led by a Russian student, gave 
concert portions of a Tschaikovsky opera, Eugene Onegin; others 
gave an all-Bach and all-Brahms program. Even the faculty have 
caught the spirit, and the faculty men’s chorus sings for student 
and staff assemblies. Numbered among the organizers of this 
chorus are the dean of education and the dean of the graduate 
school. 

Cornell University makes one exceptional correlation of class 
and rehearsal. One third of the students enrolled in orchestra, 
choir and glee clubs enrol also for a discussion group, meeting one 
hour weekly and accredited, in which their respective director 
analyzes the current repertoire, identifies principles, answers 
questions and helps students with individual understandings. 
This procedure accomplishes the psychological aim of ‘‘synthesis, 
analysis, and synthesis.’’ 


IV. Campus Concert OPPORTUNITIES 


Artist concert series are quite common, and draw large audi- 
ences for social as well as musical reasons. Unfortunately, the 
majority of these series are managed with an eye chiefly to profit- 
making, and any educational values are ‘‘ purely coincidental and 
bear no relation to any characters, living or dead.’’ This results 
in scant attention being given to such details as ‘‘ audience prepa- 
ration’’ through public forums or lectures in the preceding days, 
classroom anticipation among the humanities, library displays, 
program notes and personal meetings with the artist before or 
after the event, in parlor or classroom. 

The underwriting of artist series is not confined to large or 
small schools: Princeton ventures 20 per cent of an $11,000.00 
budget for ten events; Occidental, with a small auditorium, loses 
about $1,000.00 annually on six events, and also arranges for its 
students to get a discount on down-town symphony concerts. 
Michigan State College recognizes its larger needs by promoting 
big-name events in an enormous hall, and attracting as much as 
50 per cent of the student body. Special interests are also culti- 
vated in a smaller series in the music hall, seating only four 
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hundred. Here artists, like Lotte Lehmann, and special programs 
on clavichord and lute, are provided for humanities and music 
majors and deficits are met from instructional budgets. 

Artist series are less important to campus musical growth than 
the larger number of minor events. The Wisconsin Union proba- 
bly sets a pattern for participation that no other school surpasses. 
A music committee of twenty students (including some self-nomi- 
nated) meets every Wednesday evening to review and plan for 
these continuous activities : 


1. Use of record library (and Sunday evening record concerts 
which usually draw about 75 students to a comfortable fire- 
side) 

2. Sunday night sing, in which up to 1,000 students join for 
an hour or two, with student leaders and pianists (mostly 
non-music majors) 

3. Jazz record hour, which is enjoyed by 25 students on 
Wednesday 

4. Sunday afternoon music hour, held on alternate weeks, 
4:15 to 5:30 p.m. in main theater, with artists drawn from 
faculty or out of town, operating on talent budget of $800.00 


‘* Artists of the Future’’ are featured in February, for which 
students eagerly try out. 


V. Music in RESIDENCE LIFE 


Like personal character, which a kindly old teacher defined as 
‘‘what you do when you are unwatched,’”’ the musical maturity 
of a campus is indicated by the quality of music made or heard in 
leisure hours. It was difficult to appraise the most constructive 
practices in this area; visits with student leaders and house direc- 
tors, and living in university halls provided the chief point of con- 
tact. Generally, the writer looked for uses made of personal 
radios and phonographs, social room pianos and group singing, 
religious and fraternal centered music and traditional campus 
sings. 

In the smaller colleges students enjoy more readily the fellow- 
ship that comes with sharing musical experiences. Pomona possi- 
bly illustrates the closest integration of public and private enjoy- 
ment of music. A girl behind the soda fountain in the ‘‘Coop”’ 
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remarked that, while she never had the time to take a music 
course, she was learning with her suite-mates. ‘‘ When you have 
heard the same symphony played five times on a Sunday after- 
noon you begin to recognize it,’’ she concluded. Another student 
volunteered that nearly every room or suite has one or more 
radios, with serious music usually to be heard. ‘‘On Sundays 
they even bring their radios to dinner so they won’t miss some 
major broadcast.’’ So numerous are the private record collectors 
that a personal gift often takes the form of a desired album. 

Variety of experience is the keynote to music enjoyment in resi- 
dences and social living. New habits of tuning a radio, of buy- 
ing records, of locating folksong elements in popular music, of 
choosing concerts as well as movies for relaxation, of finding emo- 
tional relief in a whistled or sung fragment of melody, of enlisting 
with the gang in the fellowship of fraternal song—these are valid 
goals for educational growth. The friendly cooperation and aid 
extended here by the music faculty should be recognized as part 
of their teaching contribution. 


VI. SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING A Musica CAMPUS 


If one may offer a few generalizations from such limited data, 
it appears that ‘‘music makes a difference’’ in college life when 
certain factors are present, as when 


The administration and many faculty personally enjoy some 
form of music 

All college students are encouraged to experience a wide 
variety of musical expression 


The music faculty are all-around human beings, who will aid 
students at their particular points of need 


Flexible and experimental technics of instruction are encour- 
aged, with hearty cooperation across departmental lines 


All campus resources are coordinated to aid the entire college 

community : classroom, residence, library and student union, 

concert hall, chapel, campus press and bookstore 

Further progress, this observer believes, will come not from 
survey studies of the status quo, but from definite experimental 
studies. To be specific, here is a project which awaits only some 
alert administration : 
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OBJECTIVE: To provide an effective and well-received experi- 
ence in music enjoyment for all students on the campus, 
through varied approaches and the correlation of classroom 
and campus activity. 

METHOD: To concentrate course offerings on musical experi- 
ence, with less dependence upon lecturing and reading only. 


A. Provide more facilities for listening. 


1. Listening lounge, cubicles, head-sets, phonographs to 
rent. 

2. Circulating library of record albums; emphasize resi- 
dence use and leisure time enjoyment. (Encourage 
student to own his phonograph and build a choice 
collection of records. ) 

3. Correlate with available radio programs. 

4. Develop ‘‘bush league’’ concert series, with much live 
talent to be heard in hall, class, residence, social par- 
lors. Invite gifted artists to be ‘‘guests’’ of campus 
for several days. 

5. Participation in recreation music, dinner and ‘‘step’’ 
singing, membership in band, orchestra, chorus, glee 
club, madrigal group. 

6. Focus choir and organ music of the chapel on immedi- 
ate campus needs. 


B. Develop a conscious association among students who mani- 
fest leadership and a love for better music. 

1. Mobilize student opinion through a music codrdinat- 
ing council. 

2. Encourage development of student symphony forums 
and musical ‘‘bull-sessions.’’ 

3. Maintain a convenient box office for all tickets and 
suggest a transportation pool to off-campus concerts. 

C. Appraise progress of program through: 

1. Placement tests of students in music appreciation 
classes. Chart growth through objective tests, interest 

and continuing studies and reports. 

2. Determine any changes in student preferences for 
music and performers through some poll technic, 
through student attendance figures at concerts and 
recitals, through enrolment figures in performing 
groups, through totals of time and money spent in 
musical recreation. 


The organization of such a project would involve these steps: 


1. Faculty planning committee to include instructors in 
music, psychology, humanities, education, with librarian, 
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dean of students, public events chairmen and perhaps 
student body leaders. 

2. Determination of scope and length of study, considering 
all local resources, available time of personnel and budget 
walls. 

3. Ranking of channels of campus music education, measures 
of appraisal and methods of report and assignment of spe- 
cific responsibilities. 


Within the limits of location, equipment and personnel, but 
with unlimited vision and enthusiasm, these broader aspects of 
college music can contribute to the happiness and good living of 
many college generations. 
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A SOLDIER REVIEWS HIS EDUCATION 


RICHARD L. WALKER 
STUDENT, YALE UNIVERSITY 


[UNLESS there is a basic change in American education—and 

in the very near future—our place as the leading nation in a 
new world community is doomed to utter failure. My own ex- 
periences in service overseas have made me ashamed of my sup- 
posedly superior American education and have convinced me 
of the urgent need for a change in the fundamental precepts of 
education here in the United States. I believe that I am a typical 
product of the American school system—graduate of a public 
high school and a small liberal arts college—and yet, so ill-pre- 
pared was I for what I found outside the confines of my country, 
that it was a long time before I could even perceive where my 
schooling had fallen down. I knew, though, that as far as under- 
standing my position in the world or the position of my country 
in the world was concerned, my education was a failure. I had 
to look back to the fundamental bases behind the education I 
had received before I could determine why it was a failure. 

From grade school through college the accent in our education 
is on an understanding of the culture from which we have sprung. 
We study our classical and modern European backgrounds and 
our own institutions, but that is the extent of our scope. This 
self-centered attitude prevents our grasping things in their world 
pattern and deprives us of even the most superficial understand- 
ing of the rest of the world. It is for this very reason that the 
Orient has long been dismissed as ‘‘inscrutable’’ by even the most 
learned of our scholars. We have never studied world develop- 
ments or world trends, and so self-centered has been our study, 
that we have been completely unable to find the shortcomings 
of our own culture or to correct its faults. 

A very significant example of the failure of our education is 
the fact that our war with Japan had to be waged on a hatred 
of the Japanese people, who were constantly depicted as horrible 
little monsters, and not on a hatred of the system which made 
war with them inevitable. I do not refer to the system of 
emperor-worship which was overplayed during the war, but to 
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the suppression of the individual in Japanese society. The Japa- 
nese people were to be pitied, not hated. For hundreds of years 
they have lived under a system which prevented any individual 
expression, and this natural human impulse has been channeled 
into abnormal behavior. Thus the little Japanese man bowed to 
the system and expressed himself by enslaving his wife. He 
watched carefully for any opportunity which would give him 
power over the other little men, for this was his only available 
means of self-expression and the one on which the whole system 
of Japanese life was built. For the poor underdogs it meant a 
miserable existence with nothing but blind obedience to the sys- 
tem, and for the few at the top it could only mean desire for 
more power. Thus it was inevitable that our system clash with 
the Japanese, whether it be with the imperialists, the industrial- 
ists or the militarists. 

But I knew nothing of this until I was stationed in Japan at 
the conclusion of the war. Throughout my schooling my only 
contact with Japan had been with a couple of dates in Japanese- 
American relations and with a few of the stranger and more 
exotic features of Japanese life. My army ‘‘orientation’’ for 
what I was to find in Japan was even worse. The emperor-wor- 
ship had been. overplayed and distorted. The individual Japa- 
nese were made hateful, when in actuality, they could only be 
hateful because of their lack of anything positive in their makeup. 
I knew that the Japanese were unoriginal and the world’s most 
famous copiers, but I did not know that this was the result of 
their system which prevented any expression of individuality. 
I had hated the ‘‘Japs’’ and believed, just like everyone else, 
that emporer-worship was their chief motivating factor. I am 
ashamed to admit that it took quite some time of residence in 
Japan before I realized that the people there were just as human 
as any other people. 

And what about the attitude of the product of the American 
educational system once he had come into contact with the Japa- 
nese? So self-centered had been our education that members of 
our citizen army were prepared to think of democracy only in 
terms of themselves. They were not prepared for the over-all 
meaning of democracy: that it means for every individual in 
the world just what it means for them—a certain freedom of ex- 
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pression and of choice, the right to be treated as an individual. 
The average GI overseas liked the more easily bossed Japanese 
much better than he liked the individualistic Filipinos. I have 
seen many young Filipinos stand up for their rights as humans, 
but never a Japanese. He bowed, obeyed and hid his resentment 
—if he actually felt any—behind the smile which he had been 
taught must be ever-present. When the citizen American soldier 
in the East should have admired the individuality of the Fili- 
pinos, he preferred the blind obedience of the Japanese. 

An even more frightening aspect of our educational short- 
comings is the impersonal manner in which we have accepted 
the United Nations. This is typical of the American attitude 
about most world problems and is the natural result of the failure 
of our schools to teach of the world in which we must take our 
place. There is a complete failure to view things from a world 
outlook. Books like Wendell Willkie’s One World will fall on 
deaf ears as long as our educational background puts us on the in- 
side looking out. With their present educational background, our 
statesmen can never be expected to understand the position of the 
United States in world affairs with the proper perspective; nor 
can we expect the proper long-view legislation from them. 

Here in America we claim to favor a system which we vaguely 
call ‘‘capitalism’’ and we pose against it a menace which we call 
‘‘communism.’’ How can we propose to fight this menace when 
we burden ourselves with the disadvantages first, of knowing 
almost nothing whatever about it, and second, of not properly 
placing both capitalism and communism in the total pattern of 
events inexorably carrying the world into various forms of col- 
lectivism. Only through proper understanding of the world in 
which we live can we provide capitalistic democracy with the 
necessary force to fight communism. Yet, how many students in 
our school study these concepts? 

While I was in Manila last fall, immediately after the surrender 
of the Japanese, I spent many interesting evenings talking with 
a group of young Fukienese Chinese of high school age. Of 
course, they had the advantage of living at a crossroads of the 
world and thus having a command of five languages—English, 
Tagalog, Chinese, Japanese and a bit of Spanish—but, never- 
theless, I was ashamed of my inability to converse with them with 
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the same over-all perspective of world events which they pos- 
sessed. When I was their age, world problems had not even 
entered my curriculum of Latin, Greek and Roman history, ete. 
The perspicacity with which they discussed the Indonesian crisis, 
relating it to an Iranian crisis which they felt would surely come, 
and their discussion of cultural and economic trends along a 
world pattern put me to shame; and yet, they had received so 
much less formal education than I had had here in the United 
States. I knew, then, that by comparison with the more im- 
portant topics which I must know, my time spent with Latin, for 
example, had been utterly wasted. 

It is little wonder, then, that I began to analyze my own back- 
ground and attempt to find where my training had fallen down. 
The conclusion was almost too obvious to be found immediately. 
I had studied the culture from which I had come rather than the 
cultures with which I must live in my world of the second half of 
the twentieth century. It is here, I believe, that a fundamental 
change must be made in the philosophy of education here in the 
United States, if as a democracy we are to take a place of leader- 
ship in the world. We can never do that without an education 
which has that broad aim in view. We must be able to under- 
stand the place of our culture in the world pattern if we are ever 
to strengthen and enrich it. 

Undoubtedly, my own awakening and consequent disappoint- 
ment in my background were so harsh because my service outside 
the United States was in the Orient. The Orient is the most dis- 
gracefully neglected aspect of our education for citizenship in 
the world today. The average college graduate knows absolutely 
nothing about the cultures of the East—home of over half the 
people on the earth—and any contact which he has had, has been 
on the basis of the relationships of Western culture to the East. 
There is hardly a person in ten thousand in our country today 
who can understand why some Chinese scholars still regard us as 
barbarians. Until the recent crisis, the term Indonesia was just 
a vague geographical reference to some obscure part of the world 
as far as John Public was concerned. 

How can we be intelligent voters in a democratic country which 
is a charter member of a world organization when our education 
does not prepare us to understand things on a world basis? Such 
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movements as nationalism, collectivism, ete., cannot be under- 
stood in our country or in its relationships with other countries 
unless they are viewed in their whole global pattern. My experi- 
ences outside the United States have convinced me that only an 
education which has as its basis the understanding of the cultures 
of the world can lay the human foundation of understanding and 
appreciation of human values which may some day bring peace 
to the world. I saw that in whatever study I had done, I had 
been led to accentuate the differences between my culture and 
that of others rather than to seek the basic human likenesses 
which bring an understanding of those differences. In our 
closely-knit world we must no longer be able to view things as 
unexplainable, inscrutable, or beyond the understanding of our 
culture. 

Now is the time for this change in our educational outlook 
toward an understanding of the One World in which we must 
live. It is imperative that a more thorough training with the 
new view be given in our American colleges where our future 
statesmen and leaders are trained. There should be, in every 
university, full coverage of the Oriental cultures—of the Far 
East, the Near East, and India, to say nothing of Russia. And 
this ought not to be only at a superficial level of political and 
diplomatic history, commerce and trade, ete. Nor should it pre- 
suppose the overwhelming superiority of our culture and the 
consequent attitude of colonial tutelage. American students 
should be encouraged to discover the best that has been thought 
by Oriental minds and expressed in Oriental literature, fine arts, 
philosophy and religion. Only with such an attitude can we 
ever enrich our culture and reach real understanding of our 
world. Now that we are committed to the United Nations we 
can never allow our students to be as ill-informed about the world 
as I found myself. Our position in the United Nations is doomed 
to failure unless we have an electorate which is capable of know- 
ing what that position should be; and that can never come until 
this basic change in our philosophy of education has been effected. 
That change must be carried right on down through the educa- 
tional system here in our country—even to the grade-school level. 
There is absolutely no reason why we can’t have citizens with the 
same world perspective which I found in those young Chinese in 
Manila. 
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It is alarming to consider that a whole new generation of 
teachers and instructors must be trained before the effects of a 
changed educational policy can ever reach the students in 
American schools, and it is for this very reason that the change 
in outlook in our education must come now, right now. It is only 
with a broad background of an understanding of the peoples of 
the world that an intelligent man can draw broad conclusions 
about world trends, and then form guiding principles for the 
policy of his own country. 

It is going to be a hard task to do away with the old order in 
education, but it is an imperative task. The change can be 
effected most easily now when many Americans, like myself, are 
so acutely aware of the shortcomings of their education and how 
ill-prepared they were for travel outside the United States and 
close contact with other cultures. We can never be the best- 
educated nation in the world until our education has a world view. 











THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT AS TEACHER 


LOYD W. ROWLAND 
Director, LOUISIANA SOcIETY FoR MENTAL HEALTH 


ACK in the dim distant past, too far to coincide with the 

undergraduate experience of most faculties of the present 
day, the president of the college met classes. That practice is 
still sporadically followed and we find Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago meeting an occasional 
class and a few other presidents doing the same. 

There are certain advantages and disadvantages in a president 
performing in the role of instructor. It is good for the college 
president to teach because he is forced to keep thinking from the 
teaching point of view. Deprived of contact with the classroom, 
the president soon becomes deluged with problems that are rather 
far from education as such. These are problems of securing 
funds, building up good will with the public, keeping the alumni 
interested, watching for desirable staff members and trying to 
see that everybody is happy. All of this is helpful, but it seems 
only distantly related to meeting classes, sending in grade re- 
ports and chalk dust! 

Of course, every student wants to take the president’s course. 
He usually teaches just one, you know, whereas other instructors 
may be called upon to teach a variety of courses. If he teaches 
just one course, the president is soon able to outline it well so 
that very little preparation is required; this works to the disad- 
vantage of instructors who may give a dozen different courses in 
a year. The president never has a problem in getting an ade- 
quate number of students to his class. In fact, he may have to 
limit it. It is ‘‘the thing to do’’ to take the president’s course. 
He does not understand that for the average instructor a certain 
amount of selling must be constantly in process in order to secure 
a sufficient number of students to make certain courses material- 
ize. 

Now, it is often true that the president is extremely well in- 
formed and it is an educational loss if students do not have access 
to this mine of information. Presidents are often well prepared 
in particular fields, which preparation simply languishes unless 
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there is oppurtunity to bring it forth in the classroom. Like- 
wise, presidents have a way of exuding a philosophy of life that 
is uvwsorbed by the students. Some of the great teaching presi- 
dents have been longest remembered by these overtones of the 
educative process. 

If the president teaches, he narrows the gap between himself 
and his staff. The average faculty member is timid and some- 
what paranoid. He trembles at an approach to the president, 
whom he regards as higher in the educational hierarchy than 
himself. He feels inferior, and he resents this. A nod of ap- 
preval by the president gets an exaggerated response of appre- 
ciation—definitely establishing the feeling of inadequacy that 
was there. The president who fails to neutralize the feelings of 
inadequacy in his staff members runs the risk of having his house 
filled with disgruntled people, for unexpiated feelings of inferior- 
ity strew the path to paranoia. They will start blaming him. 
They will blame him for their low salaries, their teaching load, 
their failure to produce research, his failure to secure adequate 
endowment and for the tidal wave in Tahiti. If the president 
teaches a course, he bridges the difference between himself and 
his staff. He takes very little risk in getting too ‘‘familiar’’ with 
his staff. (If he has this fear, he would do well to look to his 
own feelings of adequacy.) By and large, college staffs are com- 
posed of gentlemen who have long since learned the bounds of 
good taste. 

The president may ask of a department head the opportunity 
to teach a course that is recognized as one of the popular courses. 
For example, a president may be an authority in the field of 
‘‘marriage and the family,’’ which is one of the most popular 
sociology courses. If he is a biology teacher, he may ask to teach 
a course in ‘‘genetics,’’ which may be a popular course, depend- 
ing upon the emphasis given in a particular institution. All of 
this may make the regular professor who customarily teaches in 
this area rather unhappy.. He may feel that his field has been 
usurped by the president. 

Here is a caution. There may be a tendency for the president 
to relax somewhat in standards of work. Since he is so weighed 
down with other details he may fail to assign required readings; 
he may not use periodic checkups in the form of examinations; 
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he may not ask his class to do committee work and prepare papers 
in the same way that another instructor would do. Furthermore, 
he may not prepare his material as well, and may be caught 
spending class time telling anecdotes of university experience 
and the sort. In other words, if he is not careful he will find 
himself labelled a ‘‘crip’’ by the students. 

Most college presidents have had teaching iain and 
teaching, like many activities, gets into the blood, so that to leave 
it permanently one has to overcome a certain personal disappoint- 
ment. If the college president has a ‘‘yen’’ to teach, this is 
another reason for encouragiag him to do so. 

It is true that college presidents are often away from the cam- 
pus. They do much traveling and since they are gone long 
stretches of time a substitute teacher must be found. By and 
large, this is not very satisfactory to either the students or the 
substitute teacher. It is not satisfactory to the president either 
because he does not know the direction the class has taken in his 
absence and short conferences with the substitute teacher will 
not avoid duplication of material. The lot of the substitute 
teacher is an unhappy one. 

A decided advantage coming from the college president as 
teacher is that he is able to get closer to the student body and to 
build up some personal friendships which will help in two ways. 
First, he will get a better notion of what the students are cur- 
rently thinking. This is especially true if free discussion takes 
place in his class. Second, in the years ahead he will find scat- 
tered over his ‘‘trade territory’? many persons who were students 
in his classes. If they have liked him, a personal loyalty has been 
built up which will now function. There is no doubt but that 
the college will benefit in stronger alumni associations with local 
committees more willing to work for the college. 

By and large, it seems that whether or not the college presi- 
dent teaches should be determined experimentally. If he wants 
to do it and conditions make the practice feasible, he should go 
ahead and have a try at it. He should study the effects objec- 
tively and judge whether and to what extent he should continue. 
The whole matter is pretty largely an individual affair, depend- 
ing upon the merits of a particular situation. The general fac- 
tors seem about evenly balanced between ‘‘pro’’ and ‘‘con.’’ 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM IN THE TWO 
WORLD WARS 


RUTH E. ANDERSON 


H°w does war affect the liberal arts college? How did the 

liberal arts colleges respond to demands alien to their teach- 
ing and philosophy? What were the significant differences in 
the liberal arts programs during the two world wars? 

The answers, sought in the educational literature of the two 
war periods, in general periodicals, and in government publica- 
tions, are herewith briefly summarized. 

The greater length of the second world war, its global extent 
and the different demands it made upon higher institutions are 
among the factors which preclude exact comparison. Neverthe- 
less, similarities of pattern and response are apparent. 

What were the reactions of educators when war broke out in 
Europe in 1914 and again in 1939? 

Only twenty-one articles dealing with the war in Europe ap- 
peared in professional magazines from August, 1914, to April, 
1917, according to Dr. Francis J. Brown.? The schools and col- 
leges, he pointed out, not only were blind to the implications 
which war might have for American education, but in 1917 they 
failed to recognize any area of service except that of the military. 

In fact, the War Department recommended that the colleges 
should as far as possible provide military drill for all physically 
able students and should establish courses in military science and 
tactics with credit as a part of the curriculum. 

President Wilson, writing to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Franklin K. Lane, under date of July 20, 1917, said: 


I have . . . no hesitation in urging colleges and technical 
schools to endeavor to maintain their courses as far as possi- 
ble on the usual basis. . . . I would particularly urge upon 
the young people who are leaving our high schools that as 
many of them as can do so avail themselves this year of the 
opportunities offered by the colleges and technical schools 


1 Brown, Francis J. ‘‘Colleges and Universities Organize for Total War.’’ 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 28: 59-66. Febru- 
ary, 1942. 
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to the end that the country may not lack an adequate supply 
of trained men and women.? 


But as the months passed without a definite government plan 
to use the higher institutions in the war training program the 
colleges and their students became impatient. Enrolments de- 
creased. Losses of 40 per cent or more were reported in the 
autumn of 1917. 

The colleges received bewildering and often contradictory in- 
structions from the different government offices. As late as seven 
months after we entered the first world war, little, if any, progress 
had been made toward the coordination of the higher institutions 
with the government agencies charged with the prosecution of the 
war, according to Dr. Samuel P. Capen. 

There were differences of opinion, too, among educators as to 
how the colleges might best serve the country. At one institution, 
it was recommended that all activities not contributing to the 
winning of the war or to reconstruction afterward be forbidden.° 
Harvard declared its belief that the ‘‘best conservation of the 
resources of the country for the prosecution of the war demands 
that students . . . should persist in the faithful discharge of 
their college duties until they reach the age . . . when they may 
enter on the regular training required for a commission.’’® 

Dartmouth pointed out that colleges, as distinguished from 
universities, should place emphasis upon their duty of sticking 
to the job of turning out educated men, ‘‘for if the spreading war 
is proving the need of anything in the life of mankind, it is the 
need for well-founded, sane and generous thinking, even more 
than for technical training.’’* 

In place of our 1914 ‘‘preparedness,’’ ‘‘defense’’ became the 
watchword, following Germany’s invasion of Poland. Every pro- 
fessional journal after 1939, said Dr. Brown, carried leading 
articles and editorials describing ways in which American educa- 
tion must serve the national defense. 


2‘*Work of the American Colleges and Universities during the War.’’ 
Higher Education Circular, No. 4. August 30, 1917. 

3 ‘* Work of the Colleges in Time of War.’’ School and Society, 7: 681-2. 
June 7, 1918. 

4‘*Work of the American Colleges and Universities during the War.’’ 
Higher Education Circular, No. 5. December 15, 1917. 
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The effect of the Selective Service Act of 1940 was soon felt on 
the college campus—in the smaller enrolment, in adjustments to 
meet the war emergency. While technical courses of wilitary 
value were emphasized, courses on the social and political impli- 
cations of the war were numerous. 

A training program for civilian pilots in selected colleges and 
universities, conducted since 1938 by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, was, under the threat of war, rapidly expanded. 
By the spring of 1941 more than 700 colleges and universities 
were participating in this program under which they provided 
the ground school instruction and designated local operators to 
give the flight training. By the time of Pearl Harbor more than 
70,000 college students had learned to fly. 

But memories of 1917 were still vivid. While administrators 
had reason to fear the effect of war on their institutions, they also 
had a better understanding of the requirements in trained person- 
nel in a world war and planned more intelligently to meet them 
than in the previous conflict. They saw beyond the purely mili- 
tary needs. 

In providing for the exemption of young men of draft age 
enrolled in college during 1940-41, the Selective Service Act 
appeared to recognize the value of academic and technical edu- 
cation. After the declaration of war, nation-wide appeals by the 
President of the United States, other government officers and by 
the colleges urged youth to continue their education until called 
into service. This, too, had a familiar sound. 

The colleges and universities hoped through careful planning 
and close cooperation with the government to avoid some of their 
difficulties in the first world war. The need of increasing numbers 
of persons trained in mathematics, science and technical skills 
was recognized, but at the same time, it was emphasized that this 
should be accomplished without losing sight of the basic impor- 
tance of a liberal education. 

Despite protests that the future ranks of sorely needed scien- 
tists, technical and professional men would suffer, the draft began 
to deplete the male population of the colleges. Faculties were 
raided by government and the war industries, weakening the very 
departments training personnel in fields where acute shortages 
existed. 
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The keen disappointment of the colleges at the results of their 
efforts to cooperate with the government was again eloquently 
voiced by Dr. Capen: 


As far as any plan for the national use of the institutions 
of higher education was concerned, the United States started 
to prepare for this War at scratch. The universities and 
technical institutions were not geared into the mobilization 
machinery except as possible sources of enlisted personnel. 
The Army was apparently oblivious of the training needs 
which its experience of twenty-four years ago had demon- 
strated... .5 
Commenting on the situation in the 1942-43 annual report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Doc- 
tor Walter A. Jessup said: ‘‘One of the interesting phases of the 
mobilization of educational resources for the development of man- 
power has been the struggle of the colleges for a chance to serve.”’ 

As in 1917, there was division of opinion on the extent to which 
the liberal arts program should be altered in the war emergency. 
Less than a year after Pearl Harbor, President Edmund E. Day 
of Cornell University was quoted as saying: 


. . . The Army and Navy feel that a liberal education is not 
relevant to combat forces. They don’t make killers by going 
the liberal arts way. I am rather persuaded that is true. 
Liberal education is substantially out for the duration. It is 
one of the war casualties.® 


Dean Gauss of Princeton maintained that Plato did not make 
a man a better soldier’ and Doctor Jessup said that in a mobilized 
world ‘‘ there is little immediate demand for certain areas covered 
by the liberal arts college, such as literature, philosophy, and the 
arts.”’* 

But there were others, like Doctor Fred Millett, who protested 
against a blackout of the humanities: 


Liberal education is not a commodity like coffee that can 
be rationed for the duration. It is rather something like 


5Capen, Samuel P. ‘‘The Universities and the War.’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, 29: 33. March, 1943. 

6 Black, Max and Murphy, Arthur E. ‘‘Liberal Arts in Wartime.’’ 
Journal of Higher Education, 14: 121-25. March, 1943. 

7 Millett, Fred B. ‘‘The Rebirth of Liberal Education.’’ pp. 126-27. 

8 Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1942-43. 
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breathing without which life cannot go on. Liberal educa- 
tion is not something that can be laid on the shelf for the five 
or ten years of a world war; liberal education, if it is any- 
thing, is a process that must continue without interruption. 

. . . Any complete cessation in liberal education would mean 

a kind of death for our civilization.’ 

Doctor W. H. Cowley, then president of Hamilton College, 

defended its liberal arts program in wartime. 


The war has of course intensified the problem as to the 
value of a broad, general education as compared with a re- 
stricted technical education. Men have argued the question 
through the ages, and we at Hamilton stand staunchly by the 
time-tested premise that a liberal education should precede 
specialization—even in time of crisis, and indeed the more so 
because of the crisis.® 
The majority of colleges attempted to steer a middle course 
through the war years, providing and training personnel for the 
war effort and, at the same time, endeavored to maintain the 
essentials of a normal liberal arts program. There were, of 
course, many changes and many adjustments to meet war needs. 

Most of these changes and adjustments fall within three major 
classifications: acceleration ; modification of the curriculum, in- 
cluding war courses; and training programs for the armed ser- 
vices. The last group is included principally because of the effect 
on the liberal arts program in the first world war. 


ACCELERATION 


Acceleration, adopted by a limited number of institutions dur- 
ing World War I to reduce the time necessary for graduation, 
was effected principally through summer sessions.. Although 
colleges were officially urged to adopt the four-quarter system, the 
advice went largely unheeded. Parke R. Kolbe found that of 
220 institutions reporting in the spring of 1918, more than half 
had made no change in their calendar plan; 107 lengthened their 
summer vacation by condensing the school year and only 12 went 
on the four-quarter plan. Admission to college before high school 
graduation was occasionally reported, but the practice met with 
little favor, apparently. Men leaving college to join the armed 


® Cowley, W. H. ‘‘ Destruction and Construction.’’ Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, 27: 623. December, 1941. 
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forces were frequently graduated without the full degree require- 
ments. Institutions urged students to leave college to engage in 
farm work for which most of them gave academic credit. 

In the recent war, the four-quarter or ‘‘tri-semester’’ plan for 
acceleration purposes was more generally adopted. R. H. Eckel- 
berry reported in 1943 that on the basis of 947 replies, the two 
semester or three-quarter plan with no summer session had disap- 
peared from more than four fifths of the institutions; 56 per cent 
of those replying, admitted students before high school gradu- 
ation. As to whether there was a wartime reduction in the num- 
ber of courses required for graduation only 21 of the 425 replying 
gave affirmative answers. Acceleration was also facilitated by the 
admission of students at several periods during the year, by pro- 
ficiency examinations to speed the able student’s progress, and 
through condensation, combining and reorganizing courses. In 
fact, by September, 1942, it was said’® that the controversy over 
an accelerated program had given way before the recognition that 
only on an accelerated schedule could colleges hope to survive the 
war. 

Most administrators seemed agreed, however, that the attempt 
to concentrate the four years of college into two and two thirds 
years had not proved satisfactory. They contended that the stu- 
dent could not get the equivalent of the usual four-year course in 
the shorter period, for as President Nason phrased it, ‘‘intellec- 
tual gestation takes time,’’? Not only was acceleration bad for 
the students, but it was hard on the faculty members who were 
deprived of time for study and research. 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE CURRICULUM, INCLUDING 
War CoursEs 


World War I: War naturally increased interest in the sciences 
and decreased enrolments in the humanities in both periods. In 
the first world war, military instruction and military drill, 
courses in food conservation, Red Cross work, nursing, home eco- 
nomics, wireless telegraphy and a limited number of other techni- 
cal subjects, such as navigation and aeronautical science, were the 


10 Miller, J. Hillis and Brooks, Dorothy V. N. ‘‘The Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in War and After.’’ 

11 Nason, John W. ‘‘What Have We Learned?’’ Journal of Higher 
Education, 15: 287-98. June, 1944. 
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most frequently mentioned in the several surveys at the time. In 
many instances these courses supplemented the regular college 
program on a non-credit basis, or were accepted as electives to- 
ward undergraduate degrees, but there was a general tendency to 
substitute military science and military drill for regular college 
subjects. There were institutions which went to the extreme of 
offering a major in military science. 

The Princeton Alumni Weekly, of April 18, 1917, stated that 
the institution became more of a school of war each day. ‘‘Every 
week the importance of regular college courses gives way to that 
of military training courses. Nearly one quarter of the under- 
graduates have already given up all academic work and the other 
three quarters are just awaiting a favorable opportunity to join 
them.’’ 

Science departments adapted their offerings to the war situ- 
ation. Courses in food chemistry, chemistry of fuels, chemistry 
of explosives and munitions appeared. In many instances the 
department of biology added courses in sanitation and hygiene. 
‘‘The Psychology of War,’’ ‘‘Mental Tests for War Service’’ and 
the ‘‘Philosophy of War’’ were among war courses listed by 157 
colleges. Even English did not escape the war influence. ‘‘War 
Literature,’’ and composition work on democracy were also men- 
tioned. In addition there was wide substitution of military train- 
ing for physical training and extension of compulsory courses in 
physical education. 

There was greater interest in the social sciences, including his- 
tory and international relations. Important shifts in foreign 
language enrolments were reported, punctuated by the contro- 
versy over the teaching of German. In a survey of 200 colleges 
it was found that 23 had dropped German entirely; eight had 
offered it and found no students; and 177 reported no change in 
their previous policy of offering the subject but there was a ten- 
dency to prefer American-born teachers. Enrolments in French 
and Spanish increased. 

Nor did the women’s colleges fail to do their share. Vassar’s 
special war courses included personal hygiene, physiology and 
motor repairs, which the girls studied in their ‘‘leisure hours.’’ 
Elsewhere, women took courses in food conservation, clerical 


_work, home nursing, wireless telegraphy, industrial chemistry, 


motor mechanics, ete., with or without college credit. 
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World War II: World War II’s demand for specialists and 
technicians increased the trend toward vocational training in the 
liberal arts program. Changes in course offerings and in course 
content to help students understand the war and to prepare them 
for greater usefulness in it were numerous and diverse. The 
choice of electives shifted to courses related to war work or to 
training in the armed forces and led to the expansion of some 
departments and revamping of courses along more practical lines. 
This was, of course, especially true of departments such as 
physics, chemistry, mathematics and biology. The shortage of 
teachers in science and mathematics led to the recruiting and 
training of instructors from less popular departments—literature, 
foreign language, philosophy and the arts. 

A device known as ‘‘ war minors,’’ designed to prepare students 
for war work and at the same time permit continued study in a 
chosen major field appeared at several institutions, among them, 
Barnard, Smith and the University of Southern California. 

There was evidence that course contents were altered to bring 
in consideration of the world situation, the political philosophies 
in conflict—and later, postwar problems. There was more empha- 
sis on student health and physical education, but little attempt 
to give military training.’ The substitution of vocational courses 
for those ordinarily accepted for the degree was widespread. 
‘Admission was in some instances conditioned by the student’s 
enrolment in at least one course pertaining to war service. Syra- 
cuse established a ‘‘War Service’’ College which offered pre- 
induction and pre-industrial courses. 

However, it was not until after Pearl Harbor’ that ‘‘war 
courses’’ appeared in great number and variety. The offerings 
of individual colleges were determined largely—but not always— 
by the facilities in equipment and personnel, by the needs of the 
local community, and by requests from government and industry 
for special kinds of training programs. Contracts for educational 
services with governmental agencies and with industry were 
eagerly sought by many colleges and frequently called for the 
training of persons not regularly enrolled in the liberal arts pro- 
gram, notably in the ESMWT (Engineering, Science, Manage- 
ment War Training) courses. But in their zeal to assist in the 
emergency and as a means of attracting students in some in- 
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stances, there were institutions, as Doctor John L. Seaton has 
pointed out, that announced programs for which they lacked 
equipment and in which they could give only a smattering of 
instruction. 

In a survey of 187 institutions, Arthur E. Southwick found 
74 different war courses added to the curriculum and carrying 
college credit. In order of frequency reported, they were by 
fields: history, government, and international affairs, 124; health, 
physical training, nursing, etc., 106; physics, including aero- 
nautics, and chemistry, 102; meteorology, navigation and map 
study, 90; business and office practice, 49; mathematics, 37; mili- 
tary affairs, 27; languages, 16. } 

Enrolments in foreign languages decreased, but there was never 
a time when so many different languages were taught. While 
much of this instruction was in Army and Navy units, which 
revolutionized methods of teaching foreign languages, courses in 
many strange tongues, such as Thai, Malay, Arabic, Turkish, 
Japanese, and others, were often available to civilian students. 

Women’s colleges, too, quickly adapted their programs to war 
needs. Vassar organized a pre-engineering course; Wilson a 
series of war and postwar programs to enable every student to 
prepare for direct contribution to war and postwar needs. At 
Russell Sage, a women’s defense program was set up in which 
each student and each faculty woman trained for a specific de- 
fense role. Courses in child care were taught at Wellesley and 
at other colleges. Adelphi College, among others, offered termi- 
nal courses to equip students for specific war work. Nursing 
education at the college level was inaugurated at several women’s 
colleges in response to war needs. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


No picture of the liberal arts program during World War I 
would be complete without reference to the shortlived but much 
maligned Students Army Training Corps. Its purpose ‘‘ was to 
develop as a great military asset a large body of young men in 
the colleges and to prevent unnecessary and wasteful depletion 
of the colleges through indiscriminate volunteering by offering 
the students a definite and immediate military status.’’ The plan 
ealled for a unit at each college or university having 100 or more 
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able-bodied students of the age of 18 or over. Enlistment was 
voluntary, but when the draft age was lowered to 18, became com- 
pulsory. In effect, the government took over the colleges and con- 
verted them into officers’ training schools where the courses, in- 
cluding those in literature and history, were directed toward the 
aim of interpreting war issues. A ‘‘ War Aims’’ course, described 
by one president as the ‘‘principal affliction of 1918’’ was re- 
quired of all members of the SATC. Induction was set for Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, and demobilization ordered two months later 
afforded no opportunity to iron out the many difficulties arising 
under this program. 

It was not until 1943 that the government, after no little pres- 
sure from the higher institutions, set up special training programs 
for the Army and Navy at selected colleges and universities. 
These institutions received contracts under which they agreed 
to furnish instruction prescribed by each service to meet its par- 
ticular needs. The plan was in no sense a revival of the SATC. 
The Army Specialized Training Program provided for the special 
training of selected men at collegiate centers after basic training 
at a military base. The length of each course depended on the 
nature of the task and its level. The college faculty was responsi- 
ble for instruction in the academic subjects but the Army out- 
lined the courses and suggested the textbooks to be used. The 
institutions operated continuously. Under this system, many of 
the men did not qualify for a college degree. 

The Navy Collegiate Training Program, in many respects simi- 
lar to the Army’s, conformed more closely to the courses usually 
taught in college and university. During the first six months, 
courses were similar for all groups. 

Under special contracts, courses such as mathematics for the 
Navy, radar and electronics for the Signal Corps and inter- 
national administration were taught at selected institutions. 


SUMMARY 


War’s invasion of the college campus was not limited to the 
presence of men and women in uniform. The values of the liberal 
arts curriculum were challenged as never before, more seriously 
in the recent war, and particularly in the area of the humanities. 
In each period there were institutions eager to go ‘‘all-out’’ for 
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war training and those that sincerely believed they could best 
serve by continuing to do well what they were doing. 

Prior to the declaration of war in 1917, sporadic efforts for 
preparedness, chiefly military in character, appeared in the col- 
leges. Before Pearl Harbor, many institutions had initiated 
defense measures in anticipation of the nation’s need of specialists 
and technicians. In each instance, approximately a year and a 
half elapsed after the declaration of war before the government 
began to utilize the higher institutions in a training program for 
the armed forces. 

Under accelerated schedules, far more generally adopted in the 
second war, the time required for graduation was reduced to 
three and frequently to two and two thirds years. It is doubtful 
that the usual academic standards were always rigorously upheld. 

While patterns of curricular adjustments in the two wars 
exhibit certain similarities, due to the greater length of the second 
conflict and its global area, higher institutions to a far greater 
degree than in 1917-18 were asked to train civilians for war work 
in government agencies and industry. 

Surveys of the wartime curricula in 1917 and 1918 indicated 
increased interest in the natural and social sciences at the expense 
of the humanities, a pattern repeated on a much larger scale in 
the recent war. Military science and military drill, courses in 
food conservation and Red Cross work, widely introduced in the 
first war, were, in the second, largely replaced by technical prepa- 
ration for duties in the armed forces and for civilian war work. 
Courses in communications, cryptoanalysis, censorship, meteor- 
ology, map making, and engineering were popular. Women were 
urged to major in science or mathematics. ‘‘War minors,’’ an 
innovation of the second war, was a device enabling students to 
prepare for war work in one field while pursuing a major in 
another. 

During both wars—more so in the second—there was increased 
emphasis on student health and on instruction in physical edu- 
cation, frequently made compulsory for all students. Military 
training was often substituted for physical training during the 
first world war. 

There was revision, too, of course contents to include current 
world problems and the study of the political philosophies in con- 
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flict. By 1943, courses on postwar problems were announced in 
considerable number. 

The folly of repeating the SATC experience led the colleges and 
universities to suggest a plan that undoubtedly influenced the 
government in setting up the ASTP and NCTP programs. While 
they were not integrated into the regular liberal arts course, they 
affected the civilian program more or less directly. With the 
assignment of faculty members to the training programs, civilian 
courses were often curtailed. The intensive methods of language 
instruction in the training programs, the diversion of teachers 
from their specialties to understaffed departments in ‘‘essential’’ 
fields, contact with the health and physical education standards 
of the Army and Navy left their impress on the liberal arts 
program. 

The colleges emerged from World War I with the liberal arts 
tradition still largely dominant and little changed. The end of 
the second world war found the colleges and universities engaged 
in re-evaluating and revising the liberal arts curriculum with 
vocational training seeking to consolidate its wartime gains. 











HONORARY DEGREE CEREMONIES AT OXFORD 


FORD, like most other Universities in Britain, confers both 

‘‘ordinary’’ degrees, for which students qualify by residence 
and examination, and also degrees voted for honorable cause, 
sometimes known as ‘‘ degrees by creation.’’ Degrees by creation 
are voted and conferred in ‘‘Convocation,’’ an assembly including 
all Masters of Arts and all holders of certain higher degrees and 
presided over by the executive head of the University, the Vice- 
Chancellor. The official language is still Latin, though English 
may be used by permission from the Chair. 

Some of the Latin formulae still used in conferring ‘‘ordinary”’ 
degrees date back at least to the 14th century and possibly to the 
earliest origins of Oxford in the 12th century. They show the 
debt of Oxford to its first founder and protector, the Church. 
They show also its independence, even under that protecting 
authority, and its care to affirm those ‘‘statutes, privileges, cus- 
toms and liberties’? which every new Master of Arts is pledged, 
to this day, to uphold. 

Degrees by creation are either ‘‘honorary degrees,’’ which are 
purely titular, or ‘‘degrees by diploma,’’ which, by contrast, 
earry all the rights and privileges of the degree conferred, 
whether Master of Arts or Doctorate. In recent years, the aver- 
age annual number of honorary M.A.’s and Doctorates conferred 
has been about 23. Degrees by diploma, now as in the past, are 
much rarer. Dr. Johnson was created M.A. by diploma in 1755, 
Robert Browning in 1867. Between those years few had received 
this high honor except Royalty. Similarly, in the years since 
1939, the only recipients have been the late President Roosevelt 
(at a special ceremony conducted by the Chancellor, Lord Hali- 
fax, in America), King Haakon of Norway and Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands. 

Degrees by creation are the principal concern of the ‘‘ Public 
Orator.’’ The first regular Public Orator was appointed in 1564, 
in expectation of a visit from ‘‘the learned Queen Elizabeth.’’ 
From that day to this the making of a Latin speech on state 
occasions has remained a part of his duties. 

Norte: From an article by the Public-Orator of Oxford University. 
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The smaller ceremonies are sometimes held in the Convocation 
House, a dark-panelled chamber used by Royalist parliaments in 
the second half of the 17th century. More often the scene is a 
room of smoothworn grey stone, with broad windows of ‘‘ Perpen- 
dicular’’ style, between which the columns lead towards a ribbed 
vaulting of intricate elaboration. This is the ‘‘ Divinity School,’’ 
built in the 15th century. Here, in 1554, the Oxford martyrs 
faced their Roman opponents, under shadow of death at the stake; 
here, when the plague of 1665 drove Royalty from London, the 
Star Chamber held session. 

Larger gatherings are held in the Sheldonian Theatre, origi- 
nally built by Sir Christopher Wren. The roof is one of the 
largest ‘‘unsupported’’ roofs in England. It covers a horseshoe- 
shaped building with a great door for ceremonial entry in the 
straight Southern side. Opposite the door are the thrones of the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, in the center of a 
raised semicircle. Just below them sit the Doctors and other 
dignitaries. Facing them, on the floor of the House are the 
Masters. From the lower of two galleries a rostrum projects on 
either side: and above the great door is an organ-loft. High over 
all hangs a painted ceiling of 32 sections: the rest of the interior 
is umber-colored, with touches of gold. 

The original dedication ceremony of this building in 1669, 
called ‘‘Encaenia’’ (a Greek word), has given a name to the 
annual celebration held ever since at the end of the summer term. 
After the conferment of honorary degrees, prize-compositions are 
read from the western rostrum and the ‘‘Creweian Oration’’ in 
praise of benefactors from the rostrum on the east. 

On October 25, 1945, a special Convocation was held for con- 
ferring the honorary Doctorate of Civil Law upon General Eisen- 
hower and ten other Allied war-leaders or statesmen. For the 
first time in history cinematograph operators were allowed to 
record the proceedings. Eleven lamps of dazzling brilliance dis- 
played as never before the great profusion of color—the black 
and white robes of Vice-Chancellor and Proctors; the Doctors in 
scarlet and black, scarlet and crimson, scarlet and French grey 
searlet and navy blue, or cherry-crimson with cream brocade; a 
rainbow of women in the semicircle; Masters with black gowns 
and scarlet hoods; bedels (University servants) in black, with 
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staves of silver or silver-gilt ; the Marshal, head of the University 
police, in a long-coat of broadcloth and small cape of black velvet 
(the costume of the 17th century from which his function dates). 

A similar function will be held this year on June 26, when Mrs. 
Churchill will receive, as Winston Churchill did in 1925, the 
‘‘Honorary D.C.L.’’ Mr. Attlee, one of many Oxonian Premiers, 
will receive the same honor, together with some twelve others, dis- 
tinguished in the field or in statesmanship, whom Oxford wishes 
to thank. An honorary degree cannot usually be conferred in the 
absence of the recipient, but during World War II a few degrees 
were conferred by emissaries from Oxford or by delegates resi- 
dent in the honorand’s country, including one at Santiniketan, 
India, on Rabindranath Tagore. 

When honorary degrees by diploma are conferred, the Public 
Orator reads out the diploma, which takes the form of an open 
letter in Latin from the Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the 
University. After recital, it is placed in a box and presented by 
the Vice-Chancellor to the graduand, who rises and addresses the 
House in English or Latin. Most of this procedure (which may 
vary according to circumstance) follows the precedent set on 
June 15, 1814, at a ceremony attended by the Prince Regent 
(afterwards George IV), when Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, 
together with the King of Prussia and other Royal Persons or 
notabilities—Count Lieven, Prince Metternich, Field Marshal 
Blucher—received by diploma the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 

Latin is part of antique ritual, but not to be defended on that 
point alone. The ceremonial use of Latin affirms the belief, main- 
tained by Oxford since the 14th century, that a general education 
in ‘‘the Arts’’ should precede the specialized courses of any one 
Faculty and that for most Arts—Latin is a good foundation. 

Latin symbolizes two things: continuity and unity. The con- 
tinuity is that of European civilization, flowing from ancient 
springs in Greece and Palestine and Rome. Oxford’s unbroken 
tradition of Latin speech acknowledges that heritage and gives 
honor to a long succession of European humanists. The unity 
is that of the world of study, comprising all men of learning and 
good will without respect to national frontiers. Latin, in that 
world, has never been a dead language. It still serves as currency 
in formal interchange of academic courtesies. 
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Oxford from the earliest times, has admitted each new Master 
to his degree ‘‘for the profit’’ (as the Latin formula runs) ‘‘of the 
world of study.’’ She first affirmed its unity in the 12th century 
by giving a home to foreign-born Masters expelled from Paris. 
Lately, she received medical students from Czechoslovakia and 
students of law from Poland. These, on completion of their 
studies, were admitted to their foreign degrees by officers of their 
own, under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor. These cere- 
monies suggest the thought that Latin, as a symbol of unity, is 
like the god Janus always looking forward as well as back. 

















RHEES OF ROCHESTER 


(Book Review) 


EDGAR J. FISHER 
ASSISTANT DiREcTOR, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


(pBVIOUSLY ‘*Rhees of Rochester,’’* the biography of the 

President of the University of Rochester from 1900-1935, 
written by his associate, Dr. John R. Slater, is of particular inter- 
est to the large number of Rush Rhees’s former students. But as 
the story of an outstanding educator and head of a rising univer- 
sity in that important period, this excellently recounted narrative 
has much general interest as well. The present reviewer entered 
the University of Rochester as a freshman in 1903, in the early 
years of President Rhees’s administration, and recalls both wise 
comment and student gossip about the attitude of the President 
on the problems with which he was presumably faced. 

The name ‘‘ University of Rochester,’’ even as late as 1900, was 
an indication of things hoped for, and the sub-title, ‘‘A College 
of Liberal Arts,’’ was the correct description. In the remarkable 
expansion of his institution, Dr. Rhees had the deep satisfaction 
of guiding it, unhuiriedly and wisely, from the status of that sub- 
title to the position of a university with important graduate 
schools. The story of that transformation is told by Professor 
Slater with interest, charm and frequently with obvious affection 
and great respect for the subject of his biography. This brief 
review need not concern itself further with the content or the 
character of this volume, which is truly important beyond the 
measure of its size. 

There were certain criticisms of Rush Rhees, necessarily men- 
tioned by Dr. Slater, which never seemed accurate to this reviewer, 
and appeared based upon inadequate experience or misinforma- 
tion. One concerned his attitude toward the women students at 
the University of Rochester. Faced with a situation requiring 
the admission of women to the University just at the time that 
he assumed the presidency, Dr. Rhees was confronted with the 

* Rhees of Rochester, by John Rothwell Slater. Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London, 304 pp. 1946. $3.00. 
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formation of a major policy. Apparently, his conviction led him 
to favor coordinate education, rather than coeducation for men 
and women. This appeared to lend color to the oft-repeated state- 
ments in the early years of his administration that the President 
was opposed to the presence of women students. The situation 
at the University made it necessary to admit the women first on 
the basis of coeducation, and the ‘‘myth’’ of Prexy’s opposition 
arose. It perhaps gained support from the segregation of the 
men and women in the required daily chapel exercises. This was 
probably due, however, to the early opposition of the men stu- 
dents to the feminine invasion of the campus. 

Another ‘‘myth’’ that gained currency among the students was 
that President Rhees was cold and even unfriendly. This is also 
touched upon but is not supported by the biographer. That he 
was reserved is true. If he appeared cold or unfriendly the fault 
was probably with the student. He was a deeply intellectual man 
in interests and attainments and many young people might not 
understand him. To the person who would meet Rush Rhees as 
a friend, he was a friend without reserve. This was the experi- 
ence of the present writer from his freshman college days and 
throughout the later years. If advice were sought, there was 
warmth in the President’s office. If it were necessary to refuse 
a request, Dr. Rhees would give the reason. There were various 
occasions, when returning to the campus as an alumnus and 
calling at the President’s home, there was always a generous 
expression of interest on the part of Dr. and Mrs. Rhees in the 
work and activity of the former student. When they were in 
Istanbul, then Constantinople, in early April, 1927, their friendly 
visit to the home of this alumnus at Robert College was a natural 
indication of interest. There was nothing effusive about Rush 
Rhees, but the person who sougth to understand and take counsel 
with him was rewarded with true friendly feeling. 

It is unfortunate that heavy administrative duties made it 
necessary for President Rhees to relinquish all his classroom 
teaching. His serious students were deeply moved by his courses 
in the History of the Universities, in the New Testament and in 
the Life of Saint Paul. His brief chapel talks were gems of 
clarity and spiritual insight. His admonitions at fraternity 
meetings, the presidential reports at alumni gatherings and the 
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baccalaureate addresses invariably were worthy of earnest atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps it would be well for higher education in the United 
States to-day, if there were more scholar-administrator presidents 
of the type and character of ‘‘Rhees of Rochester.’’ 











ADMISSION TO AMERICAN COLLEGES 


(A Book Review) 


HENRY T. SHANKS 
Dean, BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 





his Admission to American Colleges,* Dr. Benjamin Fine 
supplements his earlier book, Democratic Education (Reviewed 
in May, 1946, issue of Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXII, No. 2, 310), by advocating a college education for every 
high school graduate. He would broaden college admission re- 
quirements to admit any who could profit from attending college, 
As a background for this thesis, Dr. Fine, whose reputation and 
experience entitle him te write with authority, has made an exten- 
sive study of present admission practices. Aided by the Educa- 
tional Research Fund of the Tuition Plan of New York City, he 
has examined the catalogues of 650 colleges and universities and 
the answers from 450 of these institutions to the author’s ques- 
tionnaire. The conclusions are based largely on these replies. 
One might wish that he had also examined by a sampling process 
the actual records of admission offices in representative insti- 
tutions. 

Dr. Fine begins his study with a general synopsis of present 
admission practices in colleges. He indicates that although many 
institutions declare that they are not greatly concerned with the 
high school subjects offered for admission, actually a closer analy- 
sis shows that nearly all colleges and universities insist on a large 
percentage of units of credit in specific subjects such as English, 
foreign languages, social sciences and natural sciences. Only a 
few institutions admit students who have not had the college 
preparatory course. The author objects to this rigidity and sug- 
gests that vocational subjects might be of equal value in measur- 
ing a student’s ability to do college work. 

Most colleges necessarily limit their enrolments. Dr. Fine, 
therefore, devotes much space to analyzing the factors which 
determine the selection of students. Nearly all institutions prefer 


* Admission to American Colleges—A Study of Current Policy and Prac- 
tice, by Benjamin Fine. Harper & Brothers, New York and London. 1946. 
225 pp. $2.50. 
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students whose grades are above average. Some state institutions, 
however, are obligated-under law to accept any graduates of a 
high school within the state. Other colleges vary greatly in their 
grade requirements for admission. About thirty per cent of the 
institutions replying indicate that although they consider good 
grades essential for admission, other factors weigh heavily in 
determining their selections: They require their applicants to 
be of serious purpose and well-rounded. Next to high scholarship, 
the author found in the order named, character, health, recom- 
mendations and evidence of the student’s ability to get along with 
others, to be the most frequently emphasized factors. Three 
fourths of the institutions consider extra-curricular activities 
important ; 27% say of ‘‘considerable’’ importance, and 51% of 
‘‘some’’ significance. On the other hand, 22% of those replying 
state that extra-curricular activities are not factors in their selec- 
tion of students. Music, newspaper work and art rather than 
athletics are the activities most desired. 

In answer to the question ‘‘Who should go to college?’’ the 
replies varied from those who receive classical training to any 
graduate of a high school who wants to go to college. Nearly all 
college officials asserted that not enough high school graduates 
attend college, but according to the author, these same colleges, 
by their admission requirements, are responsible for the limited 
attendance. One might, with justice, ask if finances and indiffer- 
ence rather than entrance requirements are not responsible for 
the relatively small college enrolment. 

The underlying philosophy of admission, as disclosed by the 
questionnaires, varies less with different types than with indi- 
vidual institutions. The author indicates slight differences 
between the philosophy of admission of private and state insti- 
tutions. 

The most provocative chapter in the book is the last one which 
Dr. Fine entitles ‘‘ College for All.’? Here he presents his recom- 
mendations which are in keeping with those of Democratic Edu- 
cation. He believes that colleges, even after the veterans have 
completed their programs, must expand to an extent similar to 
that of the high schools after World War I. In the period before 
the late war, only one half of those eligible attended colleges. 
He maintains that ‘‘everyone who can profit should go to college’’ 
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(p. 211). He challenges the wisdom of requiring specific subjects 
or a certain scholastic aver~ge for entrance to college. Instead, 
his only requirements for admission would be that the applicant 
be a graduate of a high school, that he have a serious purpose and 
that he have the desire to attend college. It should be as easy, he 
continues, to go from high school to college as from grammar 
grades to high school. With these ideas many will disagree, espe- 
cially with his contention that a student should not be denied 
admission to college because of his low high school grades and 
the lack of preparation in the usually required academic subjects. 











PUBLIC RELATIONS—A PROGRAM FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Book Review) 


Public Relations* is a well thought out program for colleges 
and universities. Every member institution would do well to 
have a copy of this valuable book on hand and available for use 
by administrative officers. The author is W. Emerson Reck, 
Director of Public Relations at Colgate University. He has had 
unusually successful experience as a college director of public 
relations for the past twenty years. 


As the title indicates, this book is concerned with public 
relations. As such it seeks to clarify the relationships be- 
tween publicity and public relations, now confusing to many 
educators, and to emphasize the steps and the means, the 
policies and the people through which good public relations 
can be achieved. The major objective of this book, in short, 
is to show why and how good public relations are the foun- 
dation for any lasting success a college or university may 
achieve. 


Too often in the past, getting any kind of publicity for colleges 
has been considered the same as developing good public relations. 
It must ever be borne in mind that publicity may bring bad 
public relations, as well as good public relations. It is the task 
of the director of public relations to be alert in determining the 
type of publicity that will be helpful and not harmful. 

As indicated in the excellent Foreword by President Everett 
Case of Colgate University, the chief administrator in any college 
or university is the final authority on public relations. He must 
give the directing leadership, but should have the assistance of 
everyone connected with the university or college in cultivating 
the good will of the public, and particularly the support of its 
constituency. 

To attain desired success in fostering favorable public relations, 
the director of public relations must have the cooperation of all 
faculty members, as well as of students and alumni. He should 


* Public Relations: A Program for Colleges and Universities, by W. Emer- 
son Reck. Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York. 1946. 286 pp. $3.00. 
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bear in mind, too, that it is his task to develop and encourage this 
cooperation. 

The book is replete with case experiences that buttress well the 
helpful observations concerning improvement in public relations, 

Author Reck has developed two charts to supplement the one 
in the book. These charts are meant to give emphasis to the fact 
that public relations is a team job and that every individual in 
the institution has a part to play. Copies of these two charts 
will be sent without charge to any one who may be interested. 
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THE HISTORY OF PHI BETA KAPPA 
(Book Review) 


The History of Phi Beta Kappa,* by Oscar M. Voorhees, tells 
the story of an organization that for many years has taken the 
lead in maintaining the primacy of the four-year liberal arts col- 
lege curriculum. Dr. Voorhees is peculiarly equipped to write 
the history because of his long and intimate association with the 
administration of the Society. He was National Secretary for 
thirty years, 1901-31, and for the past fifteen years has been the 
Historian of the Society. No better review of the book can be 
given than the following statement in the Preface, written by 
Phi Beta Kappa Senator William T. Hastings, who was chairman 
of the Committee on the History: 


Until now, more than a century and a half after its foun- 
dation at the College of William and Mary in Virginia, the 
history of the Phi Beta Kappa Society has not been written. 
For a time its origin was shrouded in mystery and fantastic 
tales of its foreign origin were repeated ; then various short 
accounts were attempted, all inadequate and more or less in- 
correct. Meanwhile the Society, having survived an early 
threat of extinction, expanded slowly for half a century in 
New England (and an adjacent area in New York) and then 
a little more rapidly for another half century, chiefly in the . 
northeastern states; till after a hundred years twenty-five 
branches, or chapters, had been established. After their 
federation as the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa growth 
was more rapid, until now there are 141 chapters, its charac- 
ter as the oldest and most famous academic honor society in 
America is completely recognized, and its standards and pro- 
cedures are increasingly well defined. 

The studies which have culminated in this important vol- 
ume may be said to have begun when in 1890 Dr. Voorhees, 
then a theological student, prepared a historical paper based 
on the Original Records of the parent Society at Williams- 
burg. His interest in the Society’s history was maintained 
during his long and devoted service as the third Secretary of 
the United Chapters, and has been brought to fruition by his 
labors as Historian of the Society since his retirement from 
the Secretaryship in 1931. The records of all the earlier 


*The History of Phi Beta Kappa, by Oscar M. Voorhees. Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York. 1946. 372 pages. $4.00. 
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chapters have been scrutinized, many unknown or unnoticed 
documents have been brought to light, and the whole story has 
taken shape and been given perspective for the first time. ~ 
This published narrative and the mass of supporting mate- 
rials now on file constitute an invaluable record. 

The History of Phi Beta Kappa is necessarily in the main 
a constitutional history. It is the history of a creative idea 
and of the consequent organic growth of a great American 
institution. Because it caught the imaginations of students, 
faculties, and alumni in the colleges where it first took root, 
it has survived and gone from strength to strength. But its 
story is in the main the story on the one hand of an intellec- 
tual fellowship, with anniversary addresses and dinners, and 
on the other hand of the practical problems of chapter busi- 
ness-laws and by-laws, methods of choosing members, proce- 
dures with regard to the establishment of new branches, and 
the relation of the Society to the sheltering institutions. 
Some of this is naturally of a local or special interest, but it 
was important that it should be told, both for the record itself 
and because without it the general picture would be incom- 
plete. 

There are, of course, lively, spicy, and dramatic incidents 
in the story, some of which find a place in Dr. Voorhees’ nar- 
rative—fantasies, jealousies, clashes of personalities, even 
acts of violence—more outspoken or forthright in the earlier 
days, but none the less present in our own; though for obvi- 
ous reasons the brainstorms and the conflicts of opinion of 
recent years must be read, if at all, between the lines. 

Dr. Voorhees has rightly attempted little generalization 
with regard to the role played by Phi Beta Kappa in the 
history of American education or the social evolution in 
America. The direct and corporate effect has been slight. 
It has been self-regarding in a sense; that is, it has been 
chiefly concerned with its individual members: with the 
encouragement of scholarship by recognition of attainment, 
and by addresses on the regularly recurrent theme of the 
public duty of educated men. In recent years, it is true, 
especially during the dynamic Secretaryship of Dr. Shimer, 
the Society has engaged in some heart-searching as to its 
possible responsibility in such matters as educational theory 
and practice (defense of the liberal arts and sciences and of 
freedom of teaching and inquiry), democracy, social reform ; 
and it has taken at least one successfully constructive step in 
the founding of ‘‘a quarterly for the independent thinker,”’ 
The American Scholar. But it has moved with great caution 
and only slightly departed from:its historic aloofness from 
particular causes, however good. On the other hand its 
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roster of leaders in the life of our country has unique dis- 

tinction. 

A dramatic incident related in the history is the story of help 
given by the late Francis Phelps Dodge. Mr. Dodge was a Phi 
Beta Kappa Alumnus of the class of 1894, Yale University. 
Maintaining an absolute anonymity during his lifetime he 
financed the Phi Beta Kappa office for a number of years and 
contributed liberally towards the establishment of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Memorial Foundation, $100,000 of which was used for the 
construction of the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Building at the 
College of William and Mary. The Society was established on 
December 5, 1776, by students of this, our second oldest college. 

At the Sesquicentennial Ceremonies and the Dedication of the 
Memorial Hall held in Williamsburg, Virginia, on November 27, 
1926, a program of high inspiration was carried out. Unusually 
brilliant was the panegyric to the Unknown Teacher by the late 
Henry Van Dyke, included on page 334 of the History. On this 
historic occasion, Rector W. A. R. Goodwin of the famous old 
Bruton Church at Williamsburg, first met John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., at that time a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate. The 
continuing friendship between these two men resulted in the 
restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, a most impressive National 
Shrine which attracts multitudes of visitors annually. 

The college fraternities of the present would do well to emulate 
the ideals set up by the small group of boys who organized their 
prototype at the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg 170 years ago, 
particularly in requiring members to participate regularly in 
some literary activity at the meetings of the Chapters. Present 
day members of Phi Beta Kappa, and of all other college societies, 
would do well to follow the example of the founders in assuming 
leadership in the affairs of State. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE has obtained more than 

$600,000 as part of its centennial program. Shortly before 
her death, Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York pledged $100,000 for 
building and equipping a home economics building. 


BATES COLLEGE has announced a bequest of $10,000 to the 

College from the estate of Emma Jane Eaton. The bequest 
is to be used to establish the Emma Jane Eaton Scholarship Fund 
for graduates of Calais High School or other schools in Washing- 
ton County, Maine. 


BATES COLLEGE has been left a fund of $10,000 under the 

will of Mrs. Blanche Townsend Gilbert, Professor of French 
from 1924 to 1939, for the establishment of the ‘‘ Gilbert-Town- 
send Fellowship.’’ The income from this fund is to go to under- 
graduates or recent graduates of Bates for graduate work in the 
field of foreign languages or literatures. 


BETHANY COLLEGE (West Virginia) held its first postwar 

Annual Faculty Seminar on September 20. The program 
centered on the general topic, ‘‘ Adjusting «he Student.’’ Dean 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick spoke on ‘‘ Personnel Functions and Re- 
sponsibilities,’’ and Professor Behyrer, college librarian, on 
‘*Responsibilities Beyond the Curriculum.’’ A panel discussion 
on ‘‘Improving Instruction’? wis led by Professor Stevenson. 
Discussion centered around such phases of the topic as the demo- 
cratic method of teaching; the classroom as a laboratory; the 
library and its resources for better teaching ; visual and auditory 
resources for improvement of teaching. 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE has announced the receipt of a 

gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Leland C. Moomaw of Roanoke, 
Virginia. The gift will be used to promote the home economics 
program. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE will receive $155,000 from the gross 
estate of Leroy B. Williams, former president of the Syra- 
cuse, New York, Savings Bank. 
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J{AMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE has announced that Colonel 

George E. Adamson of Washington has established a $20,000 
scholarship fund at the college in memory of his wife and himself. 
Interest on the fund is to provide a scholarship for a member of 
the senior class. It will be awarded on the basis of financial need, 
character and promise. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY will receive about $315,000 from 
the gross estate of Leroy B. Williams, former president of 
the Syracuse, New York, Savings Bank. 


LAWREN CE COLLEGE is assured a new Fine Arts Building 

by gifts which have reached more than $260,000. This build- 
ing project includes the erection of 2 Fine Arts Center, which will 
include a Little Theater, an area ‘or art exhibitions, studios for 
work in graphic arts and facilities for an extensive crafts 
program. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE has reached its goal of $550,- 

000 for increased endowment and the erection of a physical 
education building. In addition to this amount the campaign 
expenses were paid by one man, and several scholarship contribu- 
tions were also made. 


MecMurRAY COLLEGE has announced that the $500,000 goal 

of the college centennial financial campaign has been passed 
and discloses a 20-year $4,500,000 development plan for the col- 
lege. The centennial campaign was for the $245,000 library 
building, already in use, and a proposed chapel. The campaign 
to raise the money for a $330,000 chapel has also been completed. 
The donations to the chapel fund include $125,000 by the late 
Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York, $25,000 by the Methodist Board 
of Education, and $50,000 by the citizens of Jacksonville. The 
Methodist Church in Illinois will give $100,000 in this campaign. 
The alumnae of the college are raising $30,000 to be used to pro- 
vide an organ in the new chapel. 


OUNT UNION COLLEGE celebrated its centennial on Oc- 
tober 16-19 with a symposium which had an unusual roll of 
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distinguished speakers who addressed themselves to the following 
topics—Science, Church and Christian Education, Public Service, 
Business and Industry. The group of speakers included these 
member presidents: Charles B. Ketcham, Mount Union College; 
Thomas E. Jones, Earlham College; Charles H. Wesley, Wilber- 
force University ; and President Emeritus William H. McMaster, 
Mount Union College. Other distinguished speakers included 
Bishop H. Lester Smith, Editor Paul Bellamy of The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, C. C. Morrison of The Christian Century; Grove 
Patterson of the Toledo Blade, Vice President Charles D. Young 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, President Charles E. 
Wilson of General Motors Corporation, Governor Frank J. 
Lausche of Ohio and former Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY has been given $100,000 by 

Godfrey L. Cabot, a member of its board of trustees, for its 
student center fund which has raised the gift total to $900,636 
and virtually assures reaching the $1,000,000 goal. The new 
building, expected to be completed next summer, will house a 
$300,000 auditorium, a University Commons, lounge room, chapel 
and activities room. Other gifts to the university include $50,000 
from Harry H. Kerr of Quincy; $40,000 from the estate of the 
late Eugenie Stafford Brown of Newton; $30,000 for the student 
center from James L. Richards of Newton. 


ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has received an 
anonymous gift of $500,000 to the general endowment fund 
of the college. This is the largest single gift in the history of the 
college. Gifts and pledges to the college in the past few months 
total nearly a million dollars. Two anonymous gifts of $200,000 
and $50,000 for a new chapel were announced in June. At the 
same time the alumnae of the college pledged $200,000 for a new 
alumnae building which will serve the dual function of a dining 
hall and an alumnae center. 


OMONA COLLEGE received recently an anonymous gift 

which will enable the college to proceed immediately with the 

construction of a new women’s dormitory costing approximately 
$340,000. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE has recently received 
through the Virginia Methodist Conference one million 


dollars. 


RCE INSTITUTE has announced a gift from Harry C. Wiess, 
president of the Humble Oil and Refining Company, and 
Mrs. Wiess, of income from 30,000 shares of oil stock for seven- 
teen and one half years. This is expected to total more than 
$1,000,000 and is to be used for current operating funds. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE is celebrating its centenary during 
the present college year. Centennial conferences will be 
held next spring on science, citizenship, literature and the arts. 


FROLLINS COLLEGE has received a grant of $500,000 for a 
“new library and its equipment from the Davella Mills Foun- 
dation of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, established in 1935 by 
the late David B. Mills. It will be named the Mills Memorial 
Library. 


S’- LOUIS UNIVERSITY has inaugurated a testing service, 

available on a non-profit basis to Catholic high schools in 
the St. Louis area. In the initial program, four types of tests: 
1.Q., achievement, vocational interest and personality adjust- 
ment, were given to high school freshmen. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the service, more than 3000 tests have been given to 800 
freshman students in 10 high schools in the St. Louis area. This 
service is provided at cost, making possible a saving for the high 
schools in money, time and labor. 


S?- OLAF COLLEGE has received contributions totaling 

$510,000 for the Boe Memorial Chapel. The gifts have come 
from the constitreney of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
alumni and friends of the College. Three fine individual gifts 
were recently received by the College: one, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Endre B. Anderson of Northfield, Minnesota, in memory of their 
son, Anton Elliott Anderson, who lost his life in World War II, 
to apply on the endownment of a chair in economics; a second, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Albert Quie of Dennison, Minnesota, in mem- 
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ory of Mr. Quie’s parents, to apply on the endownment of a chair 
in religion; the third, from Lewis O. Gunderson of Chicago, an 
alumnus, a gift of $10,000 towarc a new physical chemistry 
laboratory. 


GALEM COLLEGE (North Carolina) has been offered $50,000 
toward the construction of a $200,000 science building by the 
General Education Board of New York. 


GALEM COLLEGE (North Carolina) is celebrating the 175th 

year of its founding by people of the Moravian faith, who 
first settled Salem, North Carolina, in 1766. The college was 
originally known as Salem Female Academy, the only school of 
its kind for young women in the South. Although the entire year 
will be filled with special occasions to commemorate Salem’s long 
history, five programs will highlight the anniversary : the college’s 
formal opening on September 20, with Chancellor John W. Har- 
relson of North Carolina State College as speaker; Founder’s 
Day, October 11, the speaker to be the Right Reverend J. K. 
Pfohl, D.D., Bishop of the Southern Province of the Moravian 
Church in America and Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Salem College; a symposium on women’s education with Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Congresswoman from California, and 
Miss Katherine Lenroot, director of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, as two of the speakers; the 
anniversary convocation, to which President Truman has been 
invited ; commencement, which includes three programs: the per- 
formance of a commemorative poem set to orchestra end chorus 
by Charles G. Vardell, Jr., dean of the School of Music at Salem, 
and written by Paul Green, author, playwright, and staff member 
of the Playmakers at the University of North Carolina; the bacca- 
laureate sermon ; and the commencement address. 


SIMPSON COLLEGE has received a check for $25,000 from the 

~ Gardner Cowles Foundation of Des Moines to be added to 
the $100,060 already given by the Foundation for the erection of 
the George Washington Carver memorial hall of science. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


American International College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
William Gellerman. 


Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Raymond W. Bixler, acting 
president. 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee. Halbert Har- 
vill, dean of students. 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York. Millicent 
Carey McIntosh, head, Brearley School, New York, New York. 


Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. Edward C. 
F:iller, professor of chemistry. 


Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia. James A. Lindsay, head 
of the division of education. 


Billings Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic, Montana. William 
D. Copeland, vice-president, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 

Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Frederick 
Schweitzer. 


College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. Robert E. Burns, 
registrar. 


College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. Sister M. Rachael 
Dady. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota. Sam 
Hilburn. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. Charles 8. Johnson, pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Frederick E. Welfie. 


Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. Herbert J. Root. 
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Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Lyndon O. Brown, advertising 
executive and marketing research expert. 


Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee. J. M. Smith. 


Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Montana. Rush Jordan, 
pro*essor of social studies. 


Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky. William 
J. Baird, former president Berry College, Mount Berry, 
Georgia. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. William L. 
Nicholas, supervisor, division of occupational information and 
guidance, Nebraska State Department of Public Instruction. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska. Victor P. 
Morey, dean. 


Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. Mother Mary Boni- 
face. 


Saint Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont. Daniel P. 
Lyons. 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings, South Dakota. Fred H. Leinbach, assistant dean 
and head of the department of animal husbandry, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Albert R. Olpin. 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. Silas Johnson. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 
William J. Scarborough, dean, Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
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